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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST LATEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON = 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of TESTS for 
USE IN SCHOOLS 


** * 
278 Titles 


T is probable that this list contains the titles, 

authors, and publishers, with information as to 
the grades for which they have been designed, of 
more tests than any bibliography previously pub- 
lished. Contains lists under the following titles: 
Citizenship, Commercial, Drawing, English, For- 
eign Languages, Handwriting, History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Intelligence, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Training, Reading, Science, Vo- 
cational Subjects and Manual Training, and Mis- 
cellaneous. No attempt has been made to indicate 
the comparative merits of the tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Books that Secure Results 


DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS FOR UPPER GRADES 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


KENDALL’S FOURTH READER 


A new book in this attractive series. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 


D. C. HEATH ¢& CO, Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE AUTUMN UNIVERSITY COURSE IN THE GOETHEA- 
NUM, DORNACH, SWITZERLAND 


BY MRS. GRACIA RICARDO 


Does the world chaos point to the fact that 
modern education has failed to.p:oduce minds 
fitted to cope with social problems? 

This question has been dealt with in a positive 
constructive manner in the autumn University 
Course of more than one hundred lectures held 
by thirty-three professors, doctors and teachers in 
the Goetheanum, a Free School for Spirituat Sci- 
ence, in Dornach, Switzerland. 

These lecturers have not broken in upon their 
busy practical lives to come together merely to 
discuss a theory. They bring with them positive 
results, achieved in Science, Philosophy, Peda- 
gogy and Art. Their contention is, that in spite 
of the excellence of theoretical Education and 
its splendid achievements, not to be belittled, in 
practice it has developed an abstract habit of 
thought unfitted to cope with the solution of the 
social requirements for sane, peaceful govern- 
ment and international harmony. It is clear to 
the man on the street, that the man of brain to 
whom he looks for ideas has failed him and his 
faith has been shaken in an educational system 
the results of which his leaders have taught him 
to call: Ideology. 

What is at fault in this, in many respects, ex- 
cellent system of Education? These lecturers 
claim that Science has wandered so far afield in 
the realm of sense perception, that it has lost 
touch with the spiritual background of life and 
material and in so doing, it has infected educa- 
tional methods with a materialism that overlooks 
the first principles of education, namely man’s 
relation to man and his development as a com- 
plex of body, soul and spirit. This tendency has 
resulted in a pedagogical psychology that is soul- 
less as well as devoid of spirituality. The trag- 
edy of materialism is its loss of understanding 
for materia itself as a manifestation of spiritual 
forces. It is obvious that a soulless educational 
System must of necessity be unsocial. 

So much for their contention. What method 
do they substitute and what results have they to 
show? 

In general the method might be characterized 
as the reéstablishment of soul and spirit as con- 
crete living factors in the scientific method, 
hitherto confined to sense perception. Anthro- 
posophical Spiritual Science, as presented by 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner, embodies this method and its 
practical application to Science, Pedagogy and 
Art has produced the results demonstrated in 


these lectures. Spiritual Science claims, as its 
name infers, a method quite as scientific as that 
of Natural Science. It takes over this strictly 
scientific mode of procedure into spiritual re- 
search, and carries it furti.er into the realm of 
spirit itself. As a working principle it proceeds 
from the Phenomenon as opposed to the liypoth- 
esis. That is to say it seeks in the observation 
of the object its underlying idea and thus ar- 
rives at the common origin of all manifestation 
in its concrete form and in so doing, bridges the 
chasm between Science, Art and Religion. 

Among the results of this method, in the ex- 
perimental field, is a knowledge of the true char- 
acter of warmth, hitherto considered by science as 
merely a state or condition existing in objects. 
Warmth reveals itself to the Spiritual Science 
Physicist as an independent commodity follow- 
ing its own laws. The layman would recognize 
it as a soul experience, when he says “I am 
warm” or “cold.” 

Color proves to be the “suffering or action of 
light” as Goethe puts it, not the result of vibrat- 
ing hypothetical ether as per Newton. The Bin- 
stein Theory of Relativity was spoken of as a hy- 
pothetical mathematical adventure fascinating as 
such, but foreign to reality. Historical research 
follows the line of spiritual impulses in man’s evo- 
lution and their symptomatic manifestation in the 
facts of history, thus doing away with the inac- 
curacy of the historical treatise colored by the 
national feeling and political attitude of the his- 
torian. Medical Science, as set forth by the lec- 
turers on this subject, takes into consideration a 
more profound knowledge of the three-fold sys- 
tems of the human body, the nerve-sense, the 
rhythmical and the digestive system and their in- 
dependent and reacting functions as an aid to 
clearer diagnosis of disease and a reciprocal cur- 
ative process. In the field of Therapeutics man’s 
relation and connection with nature and the cos- 
mos is studied with the view of discovering sup- 
plementary curative products, not merely from 
the theory of assimilation but as corrective man- 
ifestations of cosmic forces. Psychology has re- 
gained its right to the title, The Science of the 
Soul, through a knowledge of the supersensible 
and the soul’s place as a mediator between body 
and spirit. This rehabilitation of the soul's rela- 
tion to the human complex takes its proper and 
important place in a pedagogical method, practi- 
cally set forth in these lectures, by the teachers 
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of the Waldorf School in Stuttgart. This school 
was founded by a manufacturer who has applied 
as far as possible under existing conditions, the 
principles of Dr. Steiner’s book: “The Threefold 
State.’ Among other social reforms, this manu- 
facturer has employed the surplus funds of his in- 
dustry for cultural purposes and has opened this 
free school to his workmen’s children. Dr. 
Steiner's new pedagogical principles based on 
Spiritual Science research have been practiced 
in this school with remarkable success. The 
teachers, chosen and trained with an eye to their 
fitness and sense of responsibility, together with 
the proper love and understanding for children, 
are not required to fill the minds of their pupils 
with facts in order that they may pass an exami- 
nation after a prescribed period, and then be 
turned out as well prepared instruments for the 
state, but they are allowed full freedom in regard 
to the time in which the study of certain subjects 
may be pursued. The study plan is arranged 
with the new psychological knowledge of the sub- 
jects that should be studied in the different stages 
of the child’s soul development, not according to 
an abstract plan that proceeds from the stand- 
point that so and so many subjects must be mas- 
tered within such and such periods in order that 
the child's mind may be moulded to conform with 
the system prescribed by the state, whose aim is 
really to fit the child for the kind of citizenship 
the state requires. In other words, the child is 
not taught according to a universal unyielding 
scheme to which it must conform in order to be 
fitted for the higher institutions which are con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by the state. But 
while fitting the child for entry into these inst1- 
tutions, its aim is to direct the formation of the 
child’s soul and character, so that it may choose 
in enlightened freedom, the profession and place 
in life that will give thé individual powers scope 
for their highest possible expression as a social 
human element in the world’s evolution. 

To this end, each child is taught according to 
its individual temperament requirements, and 
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the soul coloring of each child thus plays a large 
role in its training. ,; 

The melancholy temperament requires quite 
different treatment from the sanguine, the chol- 
eric or phlegmatic temperaments. A quite new 
system and art of Eurhythmics is practiced as a 
corrective and hygienic means of harmonizing 
these temperaments. In the first seven years of 
the child’s life the imitative faculty takes prece- 
dence, its mental faculties may not be called into 
play during this period. From seven to fourteen 
the principle of authority through respectful love 
for those who practice it, is developed. The 
growth and development of the soul, hand in 
hand with that of the body, hitherto only instine- 
tively felt in pedagogical system, is based in this 
method of education upon knowledge of the spir- 
itual forces at work in human evolution. It is 
this knowledge that the Waldorf teachers empha- 
size as indicating the difference between the 
Steiner Pedagogy and all other systems. Simi- 
larity of method and practice may exist, but until 
theory has become knowledge there will be no 
vital similarity or results. 

This brief outline is naturally most superficial 
and raises questions which cannot be answered 
in a mere report. It may serve, however, to call 
attention to the fact that the Goetheanum Uni- 
versity Course and the plan growing out of it, to 
found a World School Association with the aim 
of opening free schools without class distinction, 
based on the principles briefly outlined above, has 
caused a great stir in Europe. Discussion for 
and against is very keen. Certain it is that the 
world in general, and educational thought in par- 
ticular, will have to deal with this movement, for 
it has come to stay. 

When one realizes that a thousand listeners, 
representing nineteen nationalities, were present 
at these lectures, and that a large body of stu- 
dents from other lands were brought here and 
entertained by the Society for Goetheanismus,. 
the significance of and widespread interest In this 
movement will become apparent. 


And it is pity that commonly more care is had, yea, and that among very wise men, to find 


out rather a cunning man for their horse than a cunning man for their children. 


They say 


may in word, but they do so in deed. For to the one they will gladly give a stipend of 200 crowns 


by the year and are loath to offer to the other 200 shillings. 


God that sitteth in heaven 


laugheth their choice to scorn and rewardeth their liberality as it should. For He suffereth 


them to have tame and well-ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate children, and therefore 


in the end they find more pleasure in their horses than comfort in their children—Roger As- 


cham: In “Schoolmaster.” (Quoted by Margaret McNaught.) 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN 


[Born at Cockermouth, Eng., April 7, 1770. Died at Rydal April 20, 1850.] 


The old terrace walk at Cockermouth re- 
mains much as it was when William Wordsworth 
and his sister Dorothy played there as children. 

Below runs the “bright blue” river Derwent, 
that ceaseless voice whose music blended with the 
dreams of the poet child and in daytime hours 
was a pleasant background for his nurse’s song. 

Across the pleasant meadows rise the ruined 


towers of the old castle, an object always of half - 


awe and mystery, a mute tie with the antique 
past. There is the mill race where long hours 
of frolic were spent in hot summer days and the 
sandy fields with their masses of yellow ragwort. 
But closer at hand is the privet hedge with its 
sparrow’s nest. And here a little dancing figure 
joins the lad. 

We catch a sudden gleam of wild dark eyes 
through the gloom of darker elf-locks. She 
draws near—this dear sister Dorothy, and nearer 
still to the source of the hidden treasures, 

“Dreading though wishing to be near it.” 

It was on the old terrace that the two together 
chased the butterfly, the boy with true hunter in- 
stinct leaping and springing upon his prey— 

“But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


The father of William Wordsworth was an at- 
torney-at-law and agent for Sir James Lowther, 
afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. The mother was 
Anne, daughter of William Cookson, mercer of 
Penrith, and of Dorothy, born Crackenthorp, 
whose family from the times of Edward IIT, had 
lived at Newbiggen Hall, Westmoreland. 

This mother died of a decline before her sec- 
ond son was nine years old. 

Wordsworth’s memories of her were few in 
number, but as if to atone for this singularly 
clear and strong. 

He could never forget the gentle hand that 
pinned a nosegay to his breast as he is about to 
go to the church to repeat the catechism. 

During her last illness he caught glimpses of 
her white gown through the half open door as 
She reclined in her easy chair. 

Of all the five children William alone gave 
that mother cause for uneasiness, because of a 
temper at once stiff and moody as well as violent. 

The children spent some time at their grand- 
father’s house in Penrith, where severe and often 
unjust punishments were sometimes given which 
only aggravated the natural temperament of the 
child. \ 

He tells us of rushing away to the attic with 
the intention of destroying himself with one of 
the old foils kept there. 

Sometimes in mere bravado he did reckless 
things, for example striking his whip through the 
hooped petticoat of a forbidding female 1n one 
of the family portraits. 


How well he subdued this temper his after life 
showed plainly, and how much he owed to this 
beloved sister the sympathetic reader will rejoice 
to recognize. 

It was at Penrith that William went to his first 
school kept by Dame Birkitt, and one of nis tiny 
companions was Mary Hutchinson, who afiter- 
wards became his wife. 

After the mother’s death the children were 
separated, William and Richard going to 
Hawkeshead school, where the younger brothers 
subsequently followed. 

It is certainly here that his poetic powers were 
awakened and continually stimulated. Hawkes- 
head today is in many respects the Hawkeshead 
of Wordsworth’s school days. 

It is a bright little valley set around with green 
hills, the higher mountains peeping over here 
and there, like so many benignant guardians. 
The church still sits on her hill—‘A throned 
lady,” the quaint whitewashed cottages breathe 
the same homely comfort and the old Grammar 
School is still Archbishop Sandys foundation, 

We not only see Hawkeshead in the Prelude 
but the famous Ode on Immortality is its breath- 
ing. 

In 1787 Wordsworth entered St. John’s Col- 
lege at Cambridge. During the next three years 
he was plainly out of his element and derived 
little inspiration, from the lectures. After the 
fresh and vivid life of Westmoreland their dis- 
sertations seemed dull and prosy. Wordsworth 
gave little time to the classics but devoured 
poetry and studied Italian. It is not strange that 
his name does not appear among the list of 
wranglers. He tells us that in all his Cambridge 
life he feels 

“a strangeness in the mind, 
A feeling that I was not for that hour, 
Nor for that place.” 

Yet Cambridge did more for the poet than he 
realized. It disciplined his character even.,if it 
added little to his scholarship. It made +him.,real- 
ize what we all owe to the rich Past. That ;Mil- 
ton and Newton had walked those ,.quadrangles 
and lived in those rooms stirred Jhis. very. heart. 
He was thus brought nearer to all great: person- 
alities. gan 

His first college vacation was spent in Hawkes- 
head, where he took keen delight in again tasting 
his childhood’s joys.. We speak of this vacation 
because it was then on a calm summer morning 
when returning from a rustic dance that “vows 
were made for him” that he knew the must give 
himself to the poet’s office alone. Soon after 
this he began to write the “Evening Walk.” 

After his third year at college he made his first 
tour through France and Switzerland, on foot 
and in company with a fellow collegian. 

It was a wonderful time in modern history, the 
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promise of a revolution in the air, and both were 
in sympathy with it. 

The Bastille had fallen and to many it seemed 
the dawn of an era of freedom. It was a glori- 
ous trip never to be forgotten by these young 
men. 

They not only saw nature in her loveliest at- 
tire but watched the promise of a new dawn. In 
January, 1791, Wordsworth having returned to 
England, took his degree of B. A. at Cambridge. 

His future career was an embarrassment to 
himself and family. He would not take Orders 
from conscientious scruples, nor was he drawn 


to the Bar. A mercantile life had no attractions ° 


for him. His deep desire was to devote his time 
and energies to the writing of poetry, but the 
means were not visible. 

He spent still more time on the Continent 03- 
tensibly to study the languages, but he was really 
studying men. He made the acquaintance of 
some of the leaders in the French Revolutionary 
affairs and his republican tendencies were more 
thoroughly developed. 

He was in France during the September mas- 
sacres. Louis XVI was dethroned and in prison 
with his family. The Republic was decreed and 
Wordsworth with many others believed that the 
dire work of blood was over. 

He watched the progress of events with anx- 
ious eyes, both in France and in England after 
his return. 

He saw that the great blow for liberty had not 
resulted in peace and brotherhood. France’s first 
effort in its day of new-found freedom was to 
become unjust and oppressive toward Switzer- 
land, that cradle of Liberty. 

Wordsworth also saw how the grossest 
tyranny may be practiced under the very name of 
Liberty. 

He was thoroughly disillusioned and became 
gloomy and pessimistic in his views. While still 
a believer in democratic ideas he lost faith that 
the will of the people can be a safe repository for 
human rights. Even to the end of his life he 
doubted if human beings in the mass were yet 
ready to safely control a government. Still the 
personal conviction was never lost and showed 
itself at times very amusingly. 

On one occasion while walking with some 
friends he kicked down the stones in a wall 
which a recent owner had set up over an ancient 
right of way. Wordsworth had no desire to con- 
ceal the act. He even boasted of it to the owner 
and reminded him that the terms on which he 
bought the estate conceded this ancient privilege 
to all time. 

Wordsworth was still undecided as to his fu- 
ture. He was studying, writing, publishing some 
and traveling more or less. He spent some time 
at Keswick with his friends the Calverts, and 
Raisley Calvert, brother of this special friend, was 
much impressed with the talents of the young 
man and his unsettled condition. This Calvert 
dying soon after left £900 to the friend who so 
tenderly ministered to him in his illness. 
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Wordsworth’s path became clear. He was 
able to make a home for Dorothy and settle 
down to a quiet life with abundant leisure for 
study and the writing of poetry. 

The first home was at Racedown, Dorsetshire, 
where ‘his one tragedy, “The Borders,” was writ- 
ten. It was here that Coleridge paid his first 
Visit. 

In July, 1797, the Wordsworths took up their 
residence at Alfoxden to be near Coleridge, who 
had married and settled in Nether Stowey. 

The writing of the Lyrical Ballads began and 
their intimacy with Coleridge was strengthened, 

Wordsworth and Coleridge planned a tramp 
in Devonshire and proposed to write a poem to- 
gether which would pay their expenses, so “The 
Ancient Mariner” was projected. But Coleridge 
soon found that his poetic genius and his friend’s 
were never intended to mingle. Consequently 
the poem was the work of Coleridge alone. 

In September, 1798, the Lyrical Ballads ap- 
peared and almost immediately the three friends 
left England tor the Continent. 

The Wordsworths spent the winter in Goslar 
and elsewhere in Germany during the spring. 
Coleridge joined them occasionally for a_ few 
weeks. It is interesting to know that both poets 
enjoyed these privileges in part through the mu- 
nificence of the Wedgwoods. 

It was in the spring of 1800 that the Words- 
worths took up their abode in the house at Gras- 
mere, now known as Dove Cottage. Dorothy 
furnished the house and William planned the gar- 
den. It was a simple, whitewashed abode with 
diamond paned casements. The floor of the kit- 
chen-parlor was flagged, the small drawing room 
panelled in dark oak. The chambers were few 
and small, but the little house was made to blos- 
som inside and out. 

Read in Dorothy’s wonderful Journals how 
they built the arbor at the top of the hill and 
planned the steps leading to it. 

Here they led a most happy life. As Dorothy 
said, “We walk at all times of the day; we row 
upon the water; and in the summer sit a great 
part of our time under the apple trees in the or- 
chard or in a wood close to the lake side. Wil- 
liam writes verses. John goes fishing. We read 
the books we have and such as we can procure. 
We often shave our friends calling in upon us.” 

“Dove Cottage” was not far from the “Wish- 
ing Gate,” the “Quarry,” “Primrose Rock” and 
the “Leech Gatherer’s pool.” “Stone Arthur” 
rises above it and “Michael's Sheepfold” in 
“Greenhead Ghyll” is not far away. They have 
much company. John Wordsworth, the sailor 
brother, is with them months at a time. Coler- 
idge is always dropping in. 

“Peter Bell” saw public light in 1819, also 
“The Waggoner” and the “Duddon” sonnets. 

In 1839 Wordsworth petitioned the House of 
Commons in support of the Copyright Bill of so 
much moment to English authors. In the same 
year he received amid tremendous applause the 
degree of D. C. L. from the University at Ox- 
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ford. The tide of public opinion had begun to 
turn. 

In 1842 Wordsworth accepted a pension of 
£300 from the government and resigned his 
office as Stamp Distributor. In 1843 he accepted 
the Laureateship made vacant by the death of 
Southey. 

In 1847 Dora, Mrs. Quillinan, the poet’s be- 
loved daughter, died and Wordsworth never 
really recovered from the blow. 

For three years he bore his sorrow with pa- 
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tient dignity, living quietly at Rydal Mount 
cheered by the devotion of his family. 

Dorothy, alas! had become a confirmed in- 
valid confined to her room. 

Rydal Mount had become the Mecca of all 
poets and artists and the Laureate took pleasure 
in the frequent calls of his friends both in the 
neighborhood and abroad. 

He died April 23, 1850, at the age of eighty. 
That same year the marvelous Prelude was pub- 
lished. 


BEST USE OF SUPERINTENDENT’S TIME 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. B. WILSON 


Berkeley 


In view of the many things to be done by a 
superintendent of schools, and in the face of 
the various pressures and demands put upon 
his time, it is evident that the time of the super- 
intendent of schools should be very carefully 
apportioned on the basis of a complete under- 
standing of his duties and responsibilities as the 
executive and professional head of the school 
system in his community. That the superin- 
tendent of schools may not be a mere weather 
vane indicating by the use he makes of his time 
the demands made by others, he must construct 
with approximate scientific accuracy a _ time 
scheduie for his guidance. Such a theoretical 
schedule would constitute the basis for deter- 
mining his practical working time schedule dur- 
ing any year or portion thereof. Against this 
theoretical schedule he should regularly check 
his record of the actual time. He would thus 
cease to be a mere indicator or weather vane, 
and would become a real rudder and guide edu- 
cationally in his community, using his time in 
such way as to give due and adequate attention 
to each educational responsibility with which he 
is charged. 

It is evident at once that carefully constructed 
theoretical time schedules will vary with the 
size of the city or other unit for which the su- 
perintendent is responsible. Many duties 
carried personally by the superintendent in a 
small or medium sized city are delegated in a 
larger system and this is particularly true in 
the largest systems, 

That the large objectives may be achieved, the 
superintendent must adjust his time so as to 
give due attention to each of a large number of 
major lines of action. These lines of action may 
be variously stated, but every fundamental an- 
alysis of them must evidence that all of the 
things done by the superintendent are for the 
purpose of establishing in each classroom of his 
system just two things: (1) The best oppor- 
tunities and advantages for the education of 
children that are possible with our present 
knowledge; (2) an attitude on the part of each 
teacher and every child toward their daily work 
such as will produce in each child from day to 


day the maximum of growth in all of the re- 
spects essential to the completest democratiza- 
tion and socialization attainable by him. All 
that we may do and all the money that we may 
spend must find its original excuse and final 
justification in what it promises and accom- 
plishes in securing these two classroom essen- 
tials. By the success and the economy with 
which we achieve each of these classroom ob- 
jectives must each of us be measured and judged 
as a practical, professional superintendent of 
schools. What then are the major things which 
a superintendent must do that these two goals 
in classroom technique may be realized? ‘1 pro- 
pose the following seven things in answer to 
the question raised. The superintendent must: 

1. Gather information, 

2. Study and plan. 

3. Determine educational programs and pro- 
cedures for his city. 

4. Provide physical equipment. 

5. Provide and develop his staff. 

6. Finance the city’s educational program. 

7. Promote cooperation. 

In doing these seven things one does a hun- 
dred incidental minor things but these seem to 
me to state adequately and functionally the 
large duties of the superintendent of schools. 
It will be evident at once that no important 
detailed duty is not provided for in these seven 
duties of the superintendent. “Making reports 
and recommendations to the Board of Education 
and attending meetings of the Board and _ its 
committees” are mere necessary details in the 
large work of “preparing programs” ; “promoting 
cooperation,” “financing the schools,” “providing 
the staff and physical equipment,” “preparing 
for and holding meetings and conferences,” “ob- 
serving general office hours,” ete., are details in- 
cident to “developing programs and _ policies” 
and to “promoting coéperation.” “Visiting 
schools,” “attending to questionnaires and mail,” 
are involved in the whole large duty of “gather- 
ing information.” “Attending civic meetings,” 
“preparing publicity material,” “giving lectures 
and addresses” are all necessary to “determin- 
ing policies” and “promoting coOperation.” 
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Time will permit us to note only very briefly 
each of these lines of effort which the superin- 


-tendent must put forth. 


1. Information must be had, of course, as the 
basis for intelligent action. Definite provision 
for serving it in such form that its significant 
meaning is apparent must be made. Most of it 
will pertain to conditions in the schools and in 
the city served by the schools. Some informa- 
tion, however, must be secured for comparative 
purposes regarding other cities and school sys- 
tems. In a large system, such data is provided 
by the research department. In small systems 
this work must be done by the superintendent 
and his stenographic help. However it may be 
done and whether adequately or otherwise, it 
can not be omitted. It is a fundamental pre- 
requisite to any sort of rational action. 

2. Studying and planning are evidently nec- 
essary to any type of action promising eco- 
nomic effective results. All data gathered must 
be discriminatingly studied and evaluated. The 
experiences of others elsewhere may be gath- 
ered in part through study. The great body of 
rapidly developing theoretical and experimental 
data must be studied continually if the super- 
intendent’s line for action at any time is thor- 
oughly up to date. As such study moves for- 
ward then active plans formulate themselves. 
The supcrintendent’s time schedule must make 
definite provision for studying and planning. 

3. Upon the lines of the data gathered and 
the studying and planning done, the superin- 
tendent is ready to determine in conjunction 
with the proper officials or associates, the edu- 
cational programs and procedure which should 
be extended or established in his city, The de- 
termining of these programs and_ procedures 
will require conferences and meetings with the 
supervisory and executive staff of the system, 
various groups of teachers, principals in schools, 
advisory citizens, committees, etc., etc. and 
finally the Board of Education. The develop- 
mg and maintenance of many of these programs 
require many conferences extending over long 
periods of time. For example, this 1s necessary 
in maintaining up-to-date courses of study and 
methods of teaching. 

4. In light of the programs and procedures 
agreed upon must the physical equipment re- 
quired be provided. Grounds must be pur- 
chased, buildings must be erected and furnished 
and instructional equipment and supplies must 
be provided. All of these when rationally con- 
ceived are determined by the character of the 
school and school work which they are to ac- 
commodate and make possible. Great is the dan- 
ger, especially in any city which falls behind in 
its physical ecuipment or which is growing rap- 
idly, tha; this responsibility of the superintend- 
ent shall consume the lion’s share of his time. 

5. Almost if net altogether more important 
than all of the other things he does is the task 
of selecting, assigning and promoting the 
growth and advancement of his official staff. It 
is important, first of all, in its effect upon child 
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welfare, but it is almost as important in the per- 
sonal eftects experienced by each teacher. If 
this task alone were always well done, good 
schools with resulting fine progress on the part 
of children would inevitably follow, even though 
the superintendent did none of his other work 
well. 

6. After programs have been determined and 

the equipment and staff needs have heen de- 
cided upon, the facts are available for settling 
the financial needs of the system. The task of 
presenting in detail the financial needs of the 
schools belongs definitely to the superintend- 
ent’s list of duties. At this point the problem 
of making the necessary levies to raise the funds 
needed should be taken over by the Board of 
Education. As a matter of fact, however, most 
of us know how necessary it is for the superin- 
tendent of schools to give this Board function 
his definite attention and stimulus. 
7. Both caretul thought and large time must 
be given to promoting cooperation. This is 
best done, of course, through initiating, develop- 
ing and maintaining all policies and procedures, 
through democratic, cooperative counsel. Spe- 
ciai efforts to secure cooperation are little in 
evidence where the accepted procedure from 
superintendent up to janitor is that of genuine, 
sincere cooperation. 

The public must not only be kept informed, 
but wavs of consulting with the public and us- 
ing its helpful guidance must be employed. An 
overwhelming majority of the public is willing 
and anxious to codperate in any worthy educa- 
tional program, but it is unwilling to have co- 
operation defined to mean giving its consent 
blindly in “rubber stamp” fashion to all sorts 
of matters in which its wishes and welfare seem 
to have been ignored. 

The attitude of .the teaching staff and of the 
entire school officiary is similar to that of the 
public. There is no excuse for any school ad- 
ministration which does not proceed in thorough- 
going cooperative fashion with all of the official 
family, of every rank or grade. Only by such 
a procedure is it possible for the entire official 
staff to participate in policy-making as well as 
in policy-executing. 

I believe that it may be assumed to be axio- 
matic that any use of the superintendent’s time 
which does not provide amply for working co- 
operatively with the teaching staff is indefen- 
sible. Such codperative procedure is necessary 
from at least three standpoints if the largest 
educational returns are to be made to the com- 
munity served. In the first place, the combined 
thinking of the entire teaching stafi insures the 
adoption of better considered policies and of 
larger programs of action than could emanate 
from the superintendent alone or even from the 
superintendent and a few supervisors. In the 
second piace, it insures the projecting of pro- 
grams which all understand the purport of and 
which they are, therefore, more sympathetic 
with and more enthusiastic to see executed. In 
the third place the growth experienced by the 
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staff in helping to develop the policies te be ex- 
ecuted guarantees a more capable body of 
teachers to do all the types of work the schools 
undertake. 

If the spirit and method of the superintend- 
ent’s administrative procedure is democratically 
cooperative, it may definitely be expected that 
this spirit and procedure will characterize the 
relationships of the entire school system. This 
procedure is as necessary in each school building 
and in each classroom as it is in the general re- 
lations in the system. It certainly possesses all 
of the values for the building and classroom 
which it possesses for the entire system. 

After any superintendent has defined his tasks 
in the fashicn most satisfactory to himself and 
has apportioned his time theoretically as he feels 
it should be spent in his city in view of his par- 
ticular official organization, he must then 
frankiy recognize that, during any given period 
or year, “best use” means “most needed use” of 
his time. If he is just new in the city he is serv- 
ing, he will be compelled to assign large time to 
getting acquainted at “Pink Teas,” etc., but he 


may justify his conduct by realizing that he is 
“gathering information” and “promoting co- 
operation,” let us hope. Just after the addition 
of a number of new members to his Board of 
Education, practical expediency will dictate a 
temporary modification of the ideal definition of 
“best use.” If a bond election is on, his theoret- 
ical schedule is certain to be badly askew 
for a few weeks. 

The important consideration that the “best 
use” may be made of his time by the superin- 
tendent of schools under all circumstances is 
that he and his immediate associates in_ his 
board and his staff shall keep before them as a 
“guiding star” the two classroom essentials to 
be achieved through all of the manifold things 
undertaken and done in the name of public edu- 
cation. To this end every possible opportunity 
sheuld be taken to enable the public to realize 
what the superintendent of schools should be 
able to do and should be helped by them to do, 
that his time may be spent with largest results 
to the city and schools he is serving. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Institute for Public Service, 423 West 


Hi-Spots is the name of a printed monthly is- 
sued by the public schools of LaCrosse, Wis. 
Until the current issue these high spots were 
mimeographed. Now it is printed by students of 
the vocational school who “get it out as part of 
their class work.” “Sleep eliminates failure” is 
one of its interesting titles. The story gives the 
results of a survey of out-of-school habits of 
children. Many children fail because they are 
not physically fit. Less than one-half of the 
children were found to be getting enough sleep. 
Of high school children nearly forty per cent. 
went to bed at or after 10:30. Of high school 
children thirty-six per cent. had not stayed at 
home the night before the question was filled out. 
Have you ever made a survey of the out-of- 
school habits of your children? 

{In LaCrosse the bulletin board is “an effective 
means at the teacher’s command to stimulate the 
thinking of the students. It reflects the 
teacher’s professional as well as general interest.” 
Carrying out the spirit of the bulletin board the 
schools have just closed a public expo. ‘tion of 
their work and printed a four-page sheet to fielp 
patrons understand the exposition. If you are 
really interested in ways of harnessing parents 
to your teaching staff write to Supt. B. E. 
McCormick for some of this LaCrosse publicity 
matter. He will tell you that there were nearly 
20,000 visits paid to the school exposition held in 
the gymnasium. Each elementary schoo! and 
each department in the high school had a booth 
in which to advertise results of its work. In ad- 
dition, dramatic clubs in the high school—yes, 
‘even boys and girls in the grades, through the 
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kindergarten—put on free entertainments in the 
auditorium in the evening, some of them being 
repeated as many as three times. Let us not for- 
get that no part of a high school faculty can be of 
greater help than children’s parents. 

Continuation schools are under attack in many 
parts of the country. In New York State there 
are bills in the legislature to repeal the compul- 
sory continuation act. Of course, those who 
see the importance to children and to industry of 
continuing these schools are not asleep at the 
switch but it is very hard for school teachers to 
get into action over a wide enough territory and 
promptly and aggressively enough to stem the 
tide of opposition from business men. That is 
one reason why thigh school teachers should keep 
in trim as high spotters and advertisers of high 
spots. Whatever movement breaks down the 
continuation school will cripple the high school. 
Do you see that? Do you think it is fair to ex- 
pect high school teachers to carry on the educa- 
tional work outside the classroom so that parents 
and employers will know why children should not 
be allowed to stop studying when they finish 
grammar grades? 

By writing to Dr. I. David Cohen of the 
Brooklyn Continuation School, Ryerson Street 
near Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, you can learn how 
New York teachers are trying to show business 
men ‘how it will hurt business as well as children 
to stop the continuation school. Among rea- 
sons are these: Continuation schooling is for all 
children not for ambitious ones; continuation 
schools are a good investment; they find better 
jobs for workers, teach thrift, etc.; night schools 
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are more costly than continuation schools; con- 
tinuation school is the special opportunity school. 

Are you a recruiter for high schools? Al! over 
this country high schools are crowded. I was 
told by several high school teachers at our high 
spot exhibit in Atlantic City that they were not 
recruiting boys and girls in the high schoo! be- 
cause “we have too many now.” Could anything 
be more unfair to strong young American boys 
and girls than to withold from them information 
vital to their future simply because a present 
building, working without shifts, is overcrowded? 
Could anything be more unfair to ourselves than 
to stop telling the truth about our service? Could 
anything be more unfair to a community than to 
withhold from it proof that it needs more high 
school teachers and more buildings? Much of 
the best high school work that is being done tn 
this country is being done in improvised buildings 
or in buildings used part of the time for elemen- 
tary children. It was to help high school 
teachers and elementary principals do their best 
by discouraged or confused grammar school 
children that we put out in short pamphlets Dr. 
Winship’s editorial, “Why Graduate?” ana our 
two pocket appeals Your Money and Your Life 
for boys and Come On ,Girls, Let’s Go for girls. 

The best recruiters of high school students are 
high school students themselves. Superintendent 
George F. Hall told a company at Atlantic City 
how Newburgh, N. Y., boys and girls go out into 
the byways and hedges and bring in elementary 
boys. Several high school teams of four boys 
will go into an elementary school. The leader 
says they have come to tell them about the ad- 
vantages of going to high school. Then the 
other three boys tell about different phases of 
high school life and work, the good times, the 
clubs, the contests, the benefits that English will 
bring, the value of the sciences, the importance 
of mathematics, the many ways in which lan- 
guages will help. Then the elementary children 
write essays telling what these high school boys 
have said. These essays are shown to the high 
school teams and studied by them so that they 
can see where they succeeded or failed in ‘“‘put- 
ting over” the facts and values of high school 
training. Isn't that something that your school 
would like to do? Have you improved upon that 
method? 

High Spots from High Schools will be of in- 
estimable value if hundreds of you send in con- 
tributions. Leadership, loyalty, vision, capacity 
grow by expression. If you describe your high 
spot.you not only help several thousand children 
in other places but you increase your capacity to 
help the children in your own classes. More- 
over, you increase your capacity to enjoy your 
own work. 

Humor is a high spot. \Ve shall welcome _il- 
lustrations of classroom humor. Many a sluggish 
high school pupil will respond to humor where 
more strenuous appeals fail to arouse him, 
especially if you help him build upon his own 
humor. Surely the boy in the following story 
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should have been encouraged to use his own 
reasoning power. Teacher—You remember the 


story of Daniel in the lions’ den, Robbie? Robbie 
—Yes, ma’am. Teacher—What lesson do we learn 


from it? Robbie—That we shouldn't eat every- 
thing we see. 


Speaking of high spots Dr, William H. Wetzel, 


principal of the Trenton High School, says that 
the big thing to him about circulating high spots 
is that that is the only way to conserve the best 
forces in a democracy. While he was writing of 
the high spot exhibit at the N. E. A. he meant 
just such exhibits as we can have on this page. 


His letter ends: “If only we could discover and’ 


then exploit the best in every community democ- 
racy would become a real dynamic force.” By 
the way, Dr. Wetzel can help any high school 
teacher who is wondering how to use current 
events for history, civics, Latin and science. 

Education is valuable for many reasons more 

than dollars and cents. 


> > 


APPRECIATION OF AN EXPERT 
BY S. D. FESS 
United States House of Representatives 
President Harding has left nothing for the 
American people to infer. His conception of his 
office is clearly set forth and uttered with em- 
phasis. No longer need any one fear the 


lifting of our anchorage to sail an uncharted sea. 


of internationalism. It would be difficult to find 
stronger language of 
than his. Freely announcing our willingness 
and purpose to perform our duty to the world, he 


leaves no place for doubt that what that duty is, 


how it is to be performed, and when, will not be: 


the decision of a super-government, but that of 
a free America. 

The general feeling is that of relief from im- 
pending dangers arising out of uncertain and un- 
authorized commitments during the World war. 


The people will breathe more freely under the: 


new administration not only free from pledges to 
the rival nations backed by a promised military 
alliance, but committed against any policy de- 
signed to interfere with independent and sove- 
reign America. 

The President’s grasp of the domestic situa- 
tion is well established, only to be re-inforced by 
this address, which takes rank with the best de- 
livenances upon these historic occasions..He 


repeats his determination to see justice done in 


the interest of all, without administrative di* 
crimination of class interest. 

It is a notable document delivered with great 
power. The day after Harding was nominated TI 
predicted that he would become one of the most 
popular candidates in the history of Presidential 


elections. This address is a fitting climax to a 


remarkable. political promotion, and augurs well 


both for his own career and the welfare of his 
country. 


Are you circulating Why Graduate? 


unalloyed Americanism 
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SMITH-HUGHES VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD 
NOT BE SEGREGATED FROM THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY FRANK C, VINCENT 


Director Vocational Department, City Schools, Belling ham, Washington 


If you want to start a lively discussion, just 
step into a body of superintendents, directors, 
supervisors, and experienced teachers of voca- 
tional subjects and drop this bomb: “Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education in Trades and In- 
dustries should be segregated from the High 
Schools.” Our body of administrators will hail 
from all sections of the country where local con- 
ditions will have a predominating influence on 
the opinion of the individual. They may come 
from the far eastern localities where the indus- 
tries call the young in large numbers to work at 
about fourteen years of age and where a compar- 
atively small percentage go to the High Schools. 
They may come from the middle or far western 
cities where the interest in advanced education 
runs in high percentages. We read articles in 
the proceedings of professional organizations 
and in the professional journals covering various 
phases of our subject, but the writer of this arti- 
cle looks at the problem from a different angle 
than has been observed to date. This viewpoint is 
the outgrowth of years of teaching in vocational 
schools, and supervising Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional education ever since the Act was put in 
force. The discussion will consider only the boy, 
though the underlying principles will apply to the 
girls with as much force. 

An observation which should be mentioned re- 
fers to the parents of the boys in the High and 
Vocational schools. These parents, who could 
constitute the personnel of the labor unions of 
the country, are numerically in the majority. It 
is not that they are members, but that they are 
not professional men, business men, or other em- 
ployers. Another observation is the remark ot 
so many fathers to the effect that “I want my son 
to get a good education so that he will not have 
to work as hard in his life as I have had to do 
in mine.” This one thought no doubt is respon- 
sible for so many boys entering the sctence, 
classical, language, and elective courses, with no 
aim in High School further than to “get an edu- 
cation.” Naturally the ones wks voice this 
sentiment are those who have had the hardest 
fight in life with the handicap of little education 
either in academic subjects or in industry. The 
average boy who follows this advice reminds us 
of the people who “don’t know where they are 
going but they are on the way.” 

Permit me to mention two premises at this 
time. One is that the final reason that more stu- 
dents do not enter the High Schools is that there 
is nothing in the schools that has pulling power 
sufficient to get them there. Another is that 
those who are in the High Schools find there is 
not much that connects directly with life’s prob- 
lems. This accounts for the high mortality rate 


between the time of entrance to High School and 
graduation. 

Growing out of a demand for practical educa- 
tion the private trade schools, the commercial, 
and the business schools have sprung up. Noting 
the success of these and noting their environment 


it is natural to say that a department of the public 


school to function must be placed in a similar en- 
vironment. In other words a public school for 
machinists should be located in the environment 
of the machine shops; the public school for 
stenographers should be located in a business 
block. But why should it be so? 

Let us look at the conditions in a High School. 
The High School exists in a large and usually 
nice looking building. It has the usual recita- 
tion rooms, laboratories, shops, gymnasium, 
auditorium, student body association, debating 
clubs, dramatic clubs, oratorical clubs, class or- 
ganizations, athletic teams, class plays, commun- 
ity singing, assemblies with prominent speakers, 
etc., etc. These must all be proper and desirable 
advantages—otherwise we would not tolerate 


them. But for whom are they desirable and 
proper? Whose sons shall have all these 
advantages and whose shall not? If 


they are good for the boys who are des- 
tined to go to college, or the ones who drop from 
school at the end of the second or third years to 
become merchants, or for those who drop out all 
along the line to go into industry, why are they 
not good for the ones who are preparing for life 
on a six-hour-a-day schedule under the mother- 
ing wing of the Smith-Hughes Act? Those are 
prodigal communities, indeed, that can provide 
these advantages for trade students in a school 
in a commercial district, and this article has no 
argument with those which do. 

This, then, brings us squarely up against the 
proposition—“Can Smith-Hughes Education in a 
High School environment be made to function as 
well as in a commercial environment?” It is the 
contention of the writer that it can. In the first 
place the equipment in the High School shops 
must be just as practical and adaptable as we 
would find in the segregated shops. The related 
subjects laboratories must be separate from the 
standard science laboratories and the equipment 
should consist vety largely of appliances actually. 
used in industry in contrast with the typical ap- 
pliances found in the standard science labora- 
tories. The instructors must be recruited from 
industry as far as possible and have had a teacher- 
training course especially adapted to their needs. 
We would expect all these things of the segre- 
gated school, so why not have them in connec- 
tion with the High School? 

When a trade school education functions it 
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does not necessarily follow that all the students 
enrolled in these courses go into industry to 
work at the particular trade studied. If a student 
through a start in a trade course receives an in- 
spiration to continue his education, it is con- 
tended that said course has functioned. It is not 
for you nor me to deny anyone advanced educa- 
tion if he has the initiative to study. And if we 
place him in the environment of advanced educa- 
tion he will adapt himself to it more readily than 
if he is not in that environment. So, I repeat that 
any inspiration to continue in school, received 
from a start in a Vocational course, is a function 
of such a course. 

Also, it is impossible for a student of the right 
age and mental equipment, entering a trade or 
vocational course, to come in contact with his 
shop work three hours every day under tne eye 
of a trained mechanic, attend related mathemat- 
ics Classes, related science classes, industrial his- 
tory, civics, English, etc., under other trades- 
men, trained in teaching methods, for another 
three ‘hours a day without, at the end of a year or 
two years, having a pretty thorough grounding 
in that particular trade. Who would say that a!! 
this study was not equivalent to a similar effort in 
any regular High School subject? Then give 
him High School credit toward graduation for 
this knowledge gained. But he may not, for 
reasons innumerable, be able to continue his 
education. He now has his trade education to 
fall back upon in necessity. Furthermore, he 
has had all the advantages that a large school of- 
fers any student. These cost money and should 
be denied to none seeking parallel courses. 

Appreciating, his last vear, the need for a defi- 
nite policy on this subject the writer issued the 
following bulletin to all local school people whom 
it might interest :— 

“At Whatcom High School we are attempting 
to dignify the work of the boy in overalls. Every 
man in the department is wholeheartedly and en- 
thusiastically instilling into the minds of the boys 
that even though their day’s work is in overalls 
that work is just as important in the events of the 
world as the day’s work of the boys who are in 
the classical course and planning to study law. 
The boys of the Vocational classes are no less 
brilliant than those of the other classes. We can 
never get a boy or a man to hold a job for any 
length of time if it is beneath his dignity. If we 
are to have technically trained mechanics and 
skilled workmen, we must dignify their jobs while 
they are learning them. When we told the 
Smith-Hughes s‘udents last year that they were 
not regular High School students, that they could 
not participate in class elections and functions, 
could not go to assemblies, we were creating an 
economic condition similar to that which exists 
in industry today, and which we should ger away 
from. The mere fact that the boys are studying 
three hours every day in the shop and three hours 
at related subjects is no indication that their ef- 
forts are not as laudable and valuable to the com- 
munity as the efforts of the boys who work in 
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white collars all day. We are telling them that for 
equal accomplishment in the classroom they will 
get equal credit both in grades and respect with 
those in other Departments, and we are instruct- 
ing them this year to go to class meetings, take 
a part in the politics, go to the assemblies and 
join the Student Body Association and _ partici- 
pate in its management. We are dignifying the 
work of the Vocational classrooms and placing 
the individuals in the race for citizenship without 
the handicap of being forced to stay in their own 
environment and see all the affairs of the classes 
and student association administered by those in 
white collar classes. The work of the Vocational 
classes this year has a dignity; it is thorough; it 
is producing results; and it will function im in- 
dustry because no boy can concentrate himself 
for six hours a day on the problems of the class- 
rooms which are so closely allied to industry, 
where the play attitude is absolutely abolishea, 
without having it function. We will more and 
more get that type of student that we all want 
into our Vocational classes when the older men 
and women of the city realize that the kind of 
education in industry the young people must 
have is actually being ‘put across’ by skilled men 
in charge of class instruction.” 

By way of explanation, we are pleased to say 
that our Smith-Hughes students have entered 
into the life of the school, being in evidence in 
practically all of the activities, and take a keener 
interest in their shop work and mathematics and 
science because it all has a broader significance in 
life to them than did the mere grind of the shop 
course without those side interests which make 
for strong citizenship. 

We have never experienced such pronounced 
interest in vocational subjects among the grade 
students as we have this year; and the reason 
is ascribed to the satisfying of an unconscious de- 
sire in what is being offered. 

Give the High Schools the practical equipment, 
both in the shops and in the laboratories, the 


practical instructors who will uphold the 
dignity of the courses as we would expect 
to find in the private trade schools and in 


segregated vocational schools, develop a_stan- 
dard of ideals as set forth herein, and we will ob- 
serve the gap between the grades and the High 
Schools grow smaller, the need for the private 
trade schools disappear, and the mortality rate in 
the High Schools will diminish. 

I should like to add that there is just enough 
human nature in all of us that we will demand 
equal advantages in public school education for 
all the sons. It shall not be for me or tor you 
to say that our own sons shall have all the ad- 
vantages of the assemblies, debates, school plays, 
athletics, oratorical contests, etc., etc., of a mod- 
ern High School and that Mr. Smith’s or Mr. 
Jones’ sons, if they are to be mechanics, must at- 
tend that segregated school which is devoid of 
those advantages. 

That the readers may make compartsons, I 
shall add in the manner of a postscript, that our 
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city has a population of about 30,000; 4,093 stu- 
dents are in the grades, and 1,064 are in the High 
Schools above the eighth grade In other words 
twenty per cent. of the total school enrollment is 
in the High Schools. At Whatcom High School 
where the Smith-Hughes Trades and Industries 
have been taught there are 864 students enrolled. 


375 of these are boys. 184 of the boys are taking 
work in the Vocational Department, which is 
forty-nine per cent. of the total number. Seventy- 
seven per cent. of the total number of freshman 
boys and fifty-four and seven-tenths per cent. of 
the total number of sophomore boys are taking 
work in the Vocational Department. 


A CHANCE FOR THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


{Bulletin of Associated Charities of Minneapolis, Minnesota.] 


When Ray moved to Minneapolis from the 
farm in lowa with his family he, entered the 
Minneapolis graded school. Unable to do the 
work of his grade, he was referred to the psy- 
chiatrist and upon mental examination was 
found to be a high grade imbecile. Ray was fif- 
teen and would have had to go back into the pri- 
mary grades had there been no ungraded room. 
Fortunately he was placed in a special class and 
put to work at rug weaving. By careful super- 
vision and constant repetition he was able at the 
end of six months to do fairly complicated work. 
He had become sixteen years of age in the mean- 
time and wanted to leave school and go into in- 
dustry. He applied at the Cossak Rug Factory 
for work, but his condition was evident to the 
employment manager and he was rejected. When 
the psychiatrist had discussed with the employ- 
ment manager his previous training and possibil- 
ities, he was taken on at $7 a week with the man- 
ager’s promise of careful supervision. At the end 
of the first week he was raised to $10. This hap- 
pened six months ago and Ray is still with the 
Cossak Rug Factory and there is promise of his 
continuance as a permanent employee. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR SUB-NORMALS. 

This little story brings me to the thing that I 
wanted to talk about, the Special Classes for Sub- 
Normal Children in the public schools. The idea 
really grew from the Department of Hygiene. 
In October, 1912, Dr. Keene became interested 
in the sub-normal child and so secured a psy- 
chiatrist to aid him in his investigations. That 
year one class was started in the Clay School. 
{t has slowly grown through eight years until at 
the present time there are seventeen ungraded 
classes and one class for border-line cases, making 
provision in all for 270 children. 

AGAIN THE SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACHER. 

As is always the case in an adventure of this 
kind much depends upon the personality and 
equipment of the teacher. The teacher of sub- 
normal children more than any other group must 
first of all be extremely enthusiastic. She must 
Praise the child’s efforts rather than the results 
Obtained. This requires an abundance of physi- 
cal vigor and a well balanced temperament. 
Minneapolis demands that her teachers of spec- 
lal classes be normal school graduates and that 
they have either a number of years of practical 
experience in handling sub-normal children or 
that they have some University training along 


psychological lines. Appreciating a home con- 

tact and home influence upon the child each 

teacher visits the homes of her fifteen pupils, 

keeping track of the conditions there. 
TRAINING THE PUPILS. 

These children are given work of an indus- 
trial type to make them eventually self-sup- 
porting under supervision if possible. The girls 
arc taught housekeeping, including the prepara- 
tion of food, sewing and mending. They go 
out from the school as domestics or as more ef- 
ficient helpers in their own homes. The boys 
are given manual training, work in raffia, rattan 
and metal and also in brush making and rug 
weaving. On leaving these classes many have 
gone into railroad repair shop work, rug fac- 
tories, assistants to blacksmiths, work in 
slaughter houses or assisting butchers. 

MEETING THE PROBLEM. 

Since there are no adequate means for caring 
for all the feeble-minded children in state insti- 
tutions this day school plan aids greatly in giv- 
ing the large group outside of the institution a 
chance to learn something that is of a definite 
service to them and at the same time be receiv- 
ing supervisien. However, the state is not sat- 
isfactorily meeting the needs of this great 
group when they are released from school. 

The probation experiment in Massachusetts 
and New York states in dealing with this group 
might be adopted and should certainly be con- 
sidered. In those states a graduate from an un- 
graded ciass, or even from a state colony, may 
be returned to normal society under careful su- 
pervision. In Massachusetts this supervision is 
personal. Each child is guided in the choice of 
work by a probation officer, continuously ad- 
vised with regard to habits, protected against 
the pressure of society and it is always possible 
to return him to an institution if he does not do 
well. 

In New York state the plan is not to send 
the feeble-minded back to their homes but to es- 
tablish in the small cities of the state what 
amounts to an extension of the institutions at 
which a group of women, or a group of men, 
may live under kind but careful supervision. 
During the work hours of the day they are oc- 
cupied in the city at such work as their men- 
tality and training fits them to undertake. In 
this wav they are fully self-supporting. They 
contribute to the activities of a community and 
they are protected against exploitation, 
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HORACE MANN 


Horace Mann was born one hundred and twen- 
ty-five years ago the 4th day of May and Dr. P. 
P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, makes the suggestion that the schools of 
the United States have some appropriate rec- 
ognition of that day. We are sure the readers 
of the Journal of Education will respond to that 
suggestion. 

‘Horace Mann is the only American educator 
who has taken firm and permanent ‘hold of the 
people of America. He is the one man who is 
honored among educators in all states of the 
union and in other nations. He is the one man 
whose words on education are widely known and 
quoted today as they were seventy-five years ago. 

Horace Mann had an educational vision as to 
public school support, public school administra- 
tion, public school supervision, the public school 
mission, and he had the most and best public 
school messages of any American of any time. 

The first Normal School in the United States 
was due to Horace Mann. The first State Board 
of Education was due to him as was the first city 
superintendency. He was the first American io 
command public attention to the importance of 
health instruction in school and ta the value of 
music in school. 

Horace Mann’s parents were, like most New 
Englanders of one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago, in humble circumstances. He had no 
chance to go to school more then three months 
in any year and the teachers usually knew less 
than he did. He had no real teacher until he was 
twenty years old. But he was a great reader of 
good books. 

The first public library in the United States was 
in Franklin, Massachusetts, the town in which he 
was born. It got the public library in an inter- 
esting way. When the town was organized 


someone said that Benjamin Franklin would give 
them a bell for the town house if they named the 
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town for him. After they voted to name the 
town they wrote and suggested that he give them 
a bell. He thanked them for the honor they had 
done him, but he thought people who had made 
so wise a choice in a name would prefer sense 
to sound and he would give them a public lib- 
rary to keep in the town house. Young Horace 
read every book in that library over and over. 

When Horace was twenty years old the first 
great teacher came there and he saw at once what 
a bright mind Horace had. Although the young 
man had never seen an Algebra nor a book in 
Latin or Greek, the teacher insisted that he get 
ready for Brown University, Providence, R. L., in 
six months. The young man wrecked his health 
doing it, but in six months he took the examin.- 
tions at the college and was admitted as a sopho- 
more. In three years he graduated as the vale- 
dictorian of his class, and was engaged to teach 
Latin in the college. 

He studied law while teaching and in a short 
time was ready to practice law, and opened a law 
office in Dedham, Massachusetts. He delivered 
the Fourth of July oration soon after he got to 
town and they elected him to the Legislature be- 
fore he had been in town six months. He was a 
brilliant legislator. After eight years he was 
elected to the State Senate. 

While in the Legislature he had the state es- 
tablish the first hospital in the world for the care 
of insane, the first school for the blind, the first 
Normal School, and created the first State Board 
of Education. He resigned as Senator and be- 
came the secretary of Board of Education, which 
made him really State Superintendent of Schools. 
He wrote a State report each year and the fifth 
report, written in 1844, was the most famous edu- 
cational document in the world. No other educa- 
tional report has had such influence as did that 
one. 

The Legislature of New York State had the 
entire report printed and distributed to the peo- 
ple of the state. The German Government 
translated and republished his Seventh Annual 
Report. 

Mr. Mann was in Congress for four years and 
then became president of Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. He made that college the 
first in the world where women could take the 
same studies as men. 

When Mr. Mann sold his law books and be- 
came secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education his friends called him a fool, for he 
was a brilliant lawyer. He replied: “The next 
generation will be my clients and I will plead 
their cause.” 

He said to the students of his college when he 
knew he was about to die: “Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity.” 

“In a Republic ignorance is a crime” was a 
sample of the sentences with which he aroused 
the people. 

When Horace Mann championed the public 
schools of Massachusetts the public schools of 
the state were generally regarded as schools for 
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the children of the poor. More money was paid 
as tuition in private schools than the entire public 
school tax. Horace Mann made the public 
schools the school for all children, rich as well as 
poor. He started all phases of educational prog- 
ress. He is still influencing the public schools 
of America. 


THE GLORY OF CALIFORNIA 

The passage of the King taxation measure by 
the second session of the California legislature is 
one of the big bright spots in educational legisla- 
tion in 1921. 

On the second of November the voters of Cali- 
fornia adopted the Constitutional Amendment 
Number 16 by a majority of nearly a quarter of 
a million, but its efficiency depended upon pro- 
yision to raise by taxation the millions needed 
for its functioning and such provision was to 
be made by the King bill, but this bill required a 
two-thirds vote of both the State Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

The King bill was fought ferociously by cor- 
porations and if half the things were done that 
are said to have been done, they fought the bill as 
viciously as vigorously. The following is but 
one of many features of the campaign. We quote 
from an article by E. B. Couch in the Los Ange- 
les School Journal. 

“A stalwart man, forty or thereabouts, on the 
floor of the Assembly made a rousing speech 
favorable to the King Tax Bill. His arguments 
were clear, his manner was persuasive; he be- 
lieved heart and soul in the merits of the bill. One 
night elapses, the man appears on the floor of 
the Assembly again, bent and shaken, haggard 
from loss of sleep, and with trembling hands and 
_ shaking voice, frightened at his own words, reads 
a speech in opposition to the King Tax Bill. 

“During the night he had received a short, 
terse telegram to this effect: 

““Change your attitude on the King Tax Bill 
or you'll lose your job.’ 

“This man voted against the King Tax Bill. 
His recantation was the saddest and most hor- 
rible thing that occurred in this last session of 
the legislature.” 

The bill was defeated in the first session of the 
legislature. A recess of thirty days was taken 
and upon the reassembling of the Legislature it 
was finally passed, but there was not a vote too 
many. The vote was 54 to 26, just two-thirds. 
We have known no such efficient legislative cam- 
paigning in our experience. Where one vote 
Would have lost the measure any number of per- 
Sons can claim they won and they did, but a few 
great fighters must be given large credit. First 
and foremost is Governor William D. Stephens, 
who fought for the measure personally, officially, 
and politically. There have been few instances 
in American history in which a governor has 
championed a public school measure so hero- 
‘cally when it meant defiance of all corporations 


and other big interests and when so much money 
was involved. Without his aid there could have 
been no approach to success. 

Will C. Wood, State Superintendent, was the 
second great factor. Of course any State Su- 
perintendent would have championed the mea- 
sure, but California has never had an educational 
leader with anything like the political sagacity, 
statesmanlike vision, and captivating platform 
power that he has, and he was in action all the 
time. 

All the county and city superintendents or- 
ganized their forces skillfully and heroically. With 
Mark Kepple at the head of the county super- 
intendents every member of the Legislature was 
well looked after during the thirty days the Leg- 
islature was On a vacation. 

The State Association functioned with wonder- 
ful efficiency, and the educational press was the 
best ever. The Los Angeles School Journal 
demonstrated marvelous capacity in marshaling 
the educational forces of Southern California. 
The rank and file of the profession worked every 
hour of every day and did put things across with 
a winning push. 

We have never been more proud of being as- 
sociated with school people than when they de- 
monstrated in Sacramento on March 5, 1921, that 
the public schools are the public’s schools. 


Have you reprints of Why Graduate? 
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THE VERMONT LEGISLATURE 

The unexpected happened in Vermont from 
the standpoint of our advisers. Up to the last 
minute we were led to expect that the legislature 
would establish a school of education at the Ver- 
mont University at Burlington. The fact is that 
the bill was killed by a vote of considerably more 
than two to one. 

We believe that the voice of the legislature is 
the voice of the people in the United States and 
no matter how sure we are that the legislative 
action was wrong we believe it is healthy, 

If a cause is not so good that the people can 
be made to think it is good it is well to-make the 
champions of the good go before the people in 
a campaign of education. 

We are never ready to say that a cause is 
right and best at this time if the Legislators 
have not been educated to see that it is right and 
that this is the right time. 

The Legislature of Washington left many 
things undone, largely apparently because there 
was only one all consuming interest and that 
failed. 

Educators must learn to educate the people 
and if they do not do this then let them accept 
the blame and not lay it on to politics. It is our 
chief business to educate the public and not to ir- 
ritate the public. 


The National Education Association will meee 
in Des Moines, July 3-8, 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS SUPREME 


The one great summer luxury for teachers is 
the summer school. It is a great combination of 
pleasure and professional profit, of recreation 
and inspiration, of comradeship and scholastic 
credit. 

Summer schools are often in delightful resorts, 
often by the sea or in the mountains, and when 
otherwise they are in institutions that are made 
as attractive as possible. 

The cost is less than any other summer life that 
is anywhere near as good in food or shelter, in 
opportunity for entertainment and outing life. 

Who can estimate the social advantage to a 
teacher of having six or eight weeks in the 
atmosphere of a well equipped State Normal 
School, college or university! What can mea- 
sure the value of a teacher’s having access to a 
great library, modern laboratories, to classic 
halls and grounds? 

How can any estimate be made of the signifi- 
cance of association with hundreds of other 
teachers? 

Above all what can be said of the inspiration of 
sitting at the feet of genuinely great teachers 
day by day, of listening from time to time to 
masters in the profession? 

If one gets no- scholastic credit for a summer’s 
work it is many times as valuable as any other 
way in which one can spend a vacation. 

The only caution needed is not to make it 
strenuous. It should be primarily recreational. 
If it is to count for credits one should not aim 
to seek enough credits to prevent its being a re- 
creation. 

It is professionally profitable if one seeks no 
credit. If one desires professional promotion 
there is nothing that is so hkely to succeed as to 
have the comradeship of men and women of the 
profession for several weeks when all are alike 
restful, all getting a social life that is incidentally 
professional. 

We have watched these summer schools for 
years and we are sure that promotions must 
oftener come from fellow students than from the 
faculty. 

Personally we have known few teachers who 
did mot leave a summer school in better health 
and spirits than those who spend the summer in 
travel, by the seashore or in the mountains with 
nothing to do but trying to get rested. If any- 
thing prevents rest it is thinking of one’s need of 
rest, and above all being with people who all seek 
rest. 

Every teacher says that it takes some time to 
get students in September back where they were 
in June, and we have often thought that it takes 
some time to get a teacher in September where 
he was in June. 

We would be the last to urge any teacher to 
overstudy, to desire any teacher to make any 
drain on mentality, but our conviction is firmly 
established that for most teachers, yes, for most 
tired teachers there is mo way to spend six or 
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eight weeks of the summet so wisely, physically 
or mentally, socially or recreationally, profession- 
ally or economically, as in a summer school. 
There are so many summer schools now that 
one~can be by the sea-side or in the mountain, 
can study with a great university faculty, or this 
year just sit at a round table with a group of big 
men and women and be as big as any of them. 


High school trains for leadership. 
FRED A. GOWING 

The sudden death of Dr. Fred A. Gowing on 
March 20 came as a great surprise, as he was 
very much alive at the Atlantic City meeting. We 
have never known him in better spirits than at 
the New England dinner at the Department of 
Superintendence meeting. He was principal of 
the Philadelphia Girls High School at the time of 
his death, at the age of sixty-one. He had been 
a teacher in Massachusetts, Superintendent of 
Dover, N. H., State Superintendent of New 
Hampshire, president of the Rhode Island State 
Normal School, and was Philadelphia manager of 
the J. C. Heath Company when he was elected 
to be principal of the Philadelphia Girls High 
School. He was a native of Medford, Mass, 


High school trains for citizenship. 


THE NEW HARVARD 

Harvard University has caught the spirit of the 
New in the New New England as fully as any of 
the educational institutions. There are many in- 
dications of this new element in Cambridge, but 
in nothing is this as notably demonstrated as in 
the plans for a larger and more comprehensive 
Summer School which has been organized under 
the joint supervision of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and the Faculty of Education, to be 
operated as a School of Arts and Sciences and of 
Education. The staff will be enlarged by instruc- 
tors from several of the leading Eastern colleges. 

The summer courses in Education can be 
counted for the Harvard degree of Master of Ed- 


ucation by qualified students this summer for the 
first time. 


>-e 


High school pays high. 
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LEST WE FORGET 
Send a book to Librarian Jan Emler, Comen- 
ius University, Bratislava, Czecho-Slovakia. Post- 
age the same as mailing it to your next town. 


2 


Are you selling high school? 


In seven years the high school enrollment has 
gone from 48,000 to 162,000. 


Intelligence tests had a better championship 
than ever before in the N. E. A. 


a a 


The National Education Association will meeet 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


. €. COLLICOTT, superintendent, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is making good in the difficult task 
of succeeding John H. Francis. He is specializing 
in part-time work in the public schools. 


MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, superintendent, 
Los Angeles, is the only woman superintendent 
of a large city, and with the exception of the late 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is the only woman who 
has ever held such a position. 


JAMES H. HARRIS, superintendent, Du- 
buque, has given his city unprecedented pace in 
progress along all lines but especially in a build- 
ing program through bond issues that seemed 
impossible. 


CARLETON B. GIBSON, superintendent, Sav- 
annah, Ga., is giving his city a genuinely modern 
school system and has demonstrated real civic 
as well as educational leadership. 


MILTON C. POTTER, superintendent, Mil- 
waukee, has the distinction of giving North 
Pueblo, Colorado, St. Paul and Milwaukee, first 
class progressive administrations, avoiding temp- 
tations in each city to make professional mistakes. 
No one has had a better record in professional 
leadership in three great states. 


M. S. PITTMAN, Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, has had exceptional opportunities for 
success, which he has always improved, in Lou- 
isiana, in Oregon, in New York and in Michigan. 


F. W. BALLOU, superintendent, Washington, 
has had the most strenuous year of any city 
superintendent in the country. He has had more 
problems with strings to them than any official in 
the country, and the has had no failure recorded 
in dealing with them. 


TRA I. CAMMACK, superintendent, Kansas 
City, has had no discount on his record as a stiv- 
cessful readjuster of many conflicting conditions 
in a fabulously growing and thrifty city. He 
has kept the pace of progress safely without 
sacrificing principles. 

ROBERT J. ALEY, president University of 
‘Maine, Orono, should be given much credit for 


the success of the Indiana men who are now 39 
prominent in education. 


HENRY 8. WEST, superintendent, Baltimore, 
has achieved much by way of peace and progress 
in the first year of service in the city. 


J. W. ABERCROMBIE, state superintendent, 
Alabama, is back on the throne once more and 
it is very much more of a throne than it was 
when he stepped from the state superintendency 
to the presidency of the State University. Dr. 
Abercrombie went from the presidency of the 
State University of Alabama to Congress, where 
he played an important part. He has always 
been a good school man and was a good states- 
man. We are glad he is back again. 


L. R. ALDERMAN, Navy Department of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Irene 
Hale Moody of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
were married on March 28. 


NAT BENTON, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
county superintendent, has been a most efficient 
president of the state association, and has been 
eminent as the leader in education in South Texas, 
which is now one of the high spots in education 
in the South and Southwest. 


L. W. SACKETT, Camp Grant, Illinois, is one 
of the best men in Psychological Testing and Vo- 
cational Guidance we have known. He was an 
expert in the Texas State University and has 
been high man in War Testing and Grading. He 
will be gracefully bowed out withother competent 
civilians. Here is a prize for some city or Insti- 
tution. 


ELIZABETH HALL is assistant superintend- 
ent, Minneapolis, and not merely “primary sup- 
ervisor” as we said recently. 


JOHN VANLIEW MORRIS, who has writ- 
ten the most valuable book yet on “Employee 
Training,” a study of education and training de- 
partments in various corporations, pays this re- 
markable tribute to two eminent educators: “No 
mere word can pay the tribute which the author 
owes to David Snedden and Arthur Dean, who 
have been his constant inspiration and counsel- 
lors throughout the shaping and growth of the 
book.” 


The child that is suffered, unchcckcd, to torture an animal will soon pass from an uncon- 


scious to a conscious cruelty; from careless infliction of pain to enjoying the sight of suffer- 


ing; from the torture of animals to the hurting of smaller children—London Huranitarian, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


' THE SOVIET OVERTURES REJECTED. 

On March 25, Secretary of State 
Hughes, speaking for the Harding Administra- 
tion, sent a definite notification to the Soviet 
authorities in Russia that the Unied States could 
enter into no negotiations for a resumption of 
trade relations until it had received convincing 
evidence of the consummation of such changes 
in the Russian government as ensured the safety 
~ of human life, the guarantee of property rights, 
free labor and observance of the sanctity of con- 
tracts. The note emphasized the fact that pro- 
ductivity was the only hope of the Russian peo- 
ple, and that it was idle to expect resumption of 
trade until the economic bases of production 
were securely established. The note was cour- 
teous but firm; and left no opening for further 
overtures until conditions which it laid down 
were established. 

GENERAL WOOD'S MISSION. 

Major General Wood is to sail from Seattle, 
April 9, on a mission of investigation which he 
has undertaken at the urgent request of Presi- 
dent Harding, relative to Philippine claims of in- 
dependence. The islands thave been for some 
time in a state of agitation and unrest; and it is 
an open and disputed question whether the peo- 
ple really want independence, or whether the 
movement is fomented by outside and more or 
less sinister influences; and also, whether they 
would be able to preserve their independence, if 
they were given it. No one is more familiar with 
the Filipinos, or better qualified to gauge and 
estimate present conditions than General Wood, 
by reason of his experience as Governor-General 
of the islands. The disposition of the last ad- 
ministration was to encourage the independence 
movement ; but the attitude of President Harding 
will hardly be disclosed until General Wood re- 
turns and reports. 

TO LIMIT IMMIGRATION. 

According to Chairman Johnson, of the House 
Immigration Committee, one of the first bills to 
be introduced in Congress, after the opening of 
the approaching special session, will be the bill 
for the restriction of immigration which was 
killed by President Wilson’s “pocket veto” on the 
last day of the last Congress. This is the bill 
sponsored by Senator Dillingham and usually 
described as “the Dillingham bill,” which pro- 
vides for an apportionment of immigrants from 
different countries in the ratio of 3 per cent. of 
the nationals from each country in the United 
States in 1910. The effect of it would be to limit 
the total number of immigrants to about 355,000 
for the coming year, which is about onethird of 
the usual total. his bill displaced the original 
House proposal for a practical prohibition of im- 
migration for ene year, and received overwhelm- 
ing majorities in both branches. It is fully ap- 
proved by President Harding, and its re-enact- 
ment would be the quickest way of disposing of 
the immigration question. 


TWO EMINENT AMERICANS GONE. 

Americans have had occasion the past week to 
lament the death of two eminent Americans, both 
of whom had passed the limit of four score years, 
without ceasing their different activities, or los- 
ing in the least their hold upon the respect and 
affection of the people. One was Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the distinguished Roman Catholic prelate, 
a man of wide sympathies and great ability, be- 
loved by all who knew him and as highly es- 
teemed by Protestants as by people of his own 
faith. The other was John Burroughs, natural- 
ist and genial author, lover of birds and fields, 
and apostle of the out-door life, who for many 
years had taught and exemplified the blessings of 
life in the open. The influence of both men will 
live after them. 

THE CARE OF DISABLED VETERANS. 

A question which will inevitably come before 
Congress at an early date, and which is now 
greatly agitating the public mind, is the need of 
larger and better provisions for the care of sick 
and disabled veterans of the World War. The 
number of tuberculous veterans is said to be in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,500 a month; and there 
are many shell-shock cases which never have re- 
ceived proper care. The hospital facilities pro- 
vided by the Government are very inadequate, 
and the existence of three Governmental agencies 
for dealing with disabled ex-service men, each 
independent of the others, leads to endless com- 
plications and delays—the veterans in need be- 
ing referred from one bureau to another without 
getting help from either. A welfare worker in 
New York reports 1,200 veterans applying for 
work in a single week, and only 80 places open 
to them. 

M. VIVIANI’S MISSION. 

M. Rene Viviani, the eminent French statesman 
and diplomatist, arrived in New York, March 28, 
as an Envoy Extraordinary to the United States, 
and went at once to Washington. He is sched- 
uled to return April 18. What ‘his exact mission 
is was not made clear in advance of his coming, 
though his personal representative, M. Knecht, 

reported that he had “enormous authority. 
Various conjectures were made as to the precise 
reason for his coming,—some connecting it 
with the League of Nations, some with the con- 
ditions of payment of the French war debt, some 
with the German refusal to meet the reparation 
terms, and some even wildly imagining that 1t 
had to do with the talk about unsettled financial 
obligations to France, dating back to the Revo- 
lution. M. Viviani was at one time Premier of 
France. 

PEONAGE IN GEORGIA. 

Considerable excitement has been occasioned 
in Georgia by the discovery that no less than 
eleven negroes had been murdered, and their 
bodies buried in trenches and pits on a plantation 
in Jasper county, for the purpose of putting them 
out of the way as witnesses in pending prosecu- 
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tions for peonage. It was the owner of the 
plantation who directed the crimes, and the negro 
servant whom he used as his assistant has made 
full confession of all the details. The murders 
were accomplished in the most brutal fashion; in 
several instances, the victims were forced to dig 
their own. graves, and then were killed, and 
pushed into them. Usually, two or three were 
chained together, and the bodies weighted with 
stone and iron. A special grand jury has been 
convened to try the cases; and the sheriff of the 
county and his son are under indictment and will 
soon go to trial, on charges of having kidnapped 
negroes and taken them into peonage. 

A RESTORATION ATTEMPT THAT FAILED. 

In an attempt to carry out a plot which is 
thought to have been for some time maturing, 
ex-Emperor Charles of Austria-Hungary went to 
Budapest last week in the hope of securing res- 
toration to the throne of Hungary. There were 
rumors of a considerable army being assembled 
to promote the monarchical cause, but the prom- 
ised army did not materialize; the Entente 
Powers notified the Budapest government that 
any attempt to restore the ex-Emperor would be 
resisted; and after several days Charles was vir- 
tually ordered out of the country. 


a 


A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT IN 
EDUCATION 
BY CHARLES T. GRAWN 
Detroit 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, with 
headquarters in New York City, has recently in- 
stituted a movement in international education 
that bids fair to rival the well-known Rhodes 
scholarship plan in interest aroused among Amer- 
ican colleges. The Foundation has made pro- 
vision for an annual interchange of forty students 
between the universities and colleges of the 
United States and the universities of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. As far as is known, this 
is the largest reciprocal exchange of students 


operating between any countries. Nearly all ot. 


the scholarships, which provide for an annual 
Ftipend of from $1,000 to $1,200 each, have been 
founded by American and Scandinavian bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers interested in inter- 
national trade and in bringing about, through the 
benefits of education, a better understanding and 
a more sympathetic relationship between the na- 
fons concerned. 

Prior to the Great War scholarship in Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway, as well as in the United 
States, was largely under German dominance. 
The German scholar so persi-tently proclaimed 
his virtues that annually a large number of Amer- 
wan and Scandinavian college and_ university 
graduates registered for the doctorate in German 
universities. One of the significant results of the 
war has been the bringing about of a new intel- 
lectual orientation. American students now real- 
ize that they can study their chemistry under one 
of the world’s greatest chemists, Arrhenius of the 
Noel Institute, physiology under Krogh in Cop- 


enhagen, the new science of oceanography under 
Friedtjof Nansen and Hellend-Hansen at Bergen, 
the study of weather forecasting under Professor 
Bjerkens of the Bergen Geo-Physical Institute, 
and almost any other subject under an authority 
of world reputation in Scandinavia; and students 
fron the Scandinavian countries are now looking 
to the United States for new ideas in science, 
business administration, manufacturing, and in 
the general administration of public education. 

At the close of the year 1920 over $40,000 an- 
nually for a period of five years had been pledged, 
collected and deposited with the Foundation and 
similar organizations in Scandinavia. As a result 
the appointment of forty students a year is as- 
sured for five years, twenty of these to be citizens 
of the United States, ten Swedish, five Norwe- 
gian and five Danish. The American Fellows who 
were appointed last year and who are now in the 
Scandinavian countries represent the best-known 
colleges, universities and scientific schools in the 
United States. It is required that all candidates 
from this side be of American birth. All of the 
men studying abroad this year rendered scientific 
or military service in the United States Army dur- 
ing the late war. 

The wide scope of work being covered by stu- 
dents participating in these scholarships is signifi- 
cant. In Sweden there are five young American 
scientists, three foresters, an economist and a 
philologist ; in Norway there are two students of 
literature and three scientists; and in Denmark 
are a student of history, of Northern music, a 
classicist, a physiologist, a bacteriologist, an in- 
dustrial economist, and a young Harvard poet 
studying literature. In this country are students 
of astronomy, agriculture, geology, naval archi- 
tecture, railroading, banking, steel manufactur- 
ing, chemistry, medicine, pedagogy, history and 
mathematics—twenty of them, representing all 
three Scandinavian countries. 

American students desiring to participate in 
these fellowships should file their applications, 
with letters of recommendation, at the office of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 West 
45th street, New York. The selection of Fellows 
is made by a jury of University professors and 
technical experts, appointed by the Foundation. 
Last year the selection was made from a list of 
one hundred and eighty candidates, nominated as 
a rule by college officials. In Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden the scholarships are given nation- 
wide publicity, and the appointments made by 
Scandinavian organizations allied with the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation of the United 
States. 

It is not difficult to see that this interchange 
of students will not only greatly profit the stu- 
dents who are fortunate enough to participate in 
the arrangement but will also greatly benefit the 
nations concerned—strengthening the existing 
commercial relationship and the feeling of mutual 
friendship that has long existed between the 
United States and the nations of the Scandinavian 
North. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
WORK ACCIDENTS AMONG WOMEN. 

The Bureau of Women in Industry has under- 
taken a study of work accidents among women 
with the hope that some light may be thrown on 
this subject to enable us to approach accident 
prevention with more understanding. The chief 
of the Bureau, Miss Nellie Swartz, reports that 
during the year ending June 1, 1918, 1,000 work 
accidents occurred within the six industries 
studied. Six industries were chosen: metal, tex- 
tile, clothing, paper products and printing. 

Inability to speak English was, of course, 
found to be productive of accidents. Length of 
service was an important factor. High heels 
were declared to have been the cause of a num- 
ber of stumbling and falling accidents. Fatigue, 
especially among married women, caused a large 
proportion of accidents. 

The burden of domestic tasks added to the 
strain of the factory work makes the married 
women more liable to accidents than the single 
women. 

The remedy lies partly in making the machines 
safe for both men and women and partly in mak- 
ing women more a part of the safety movement. 

—— 
CHARACTER AND ADENOIDS. 

The influence of adenoids upon the character 
of children has been observed to be so upsetting 
im several cases that it is manifestly necessary for 
character education to make a study of the influ- 
ences of adenoid conditions upon _ character 
growth. When a child is seen to have several of 
these “character symptoms” of adenoids—arrita- 
bility, disobedience, restlessness, lawlessness, etc. 
—a thorough study of its mental, health and 
bodily symptoms should be made and a thorough 
physical examination of the nose and throat 
should also be advised. These are the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. Milton Fairchild and_ his 
collaborators in their report to the $20,000 In- 
terstate Character Education Research Com- 
mittee, acting under the direction of the Na- 
tional Institution for Moral Instruction. 

Dr. Fairchild adds that in some cases quite re- 
markable improvements in character have fol- 
lowed the operations for the removal of ade- 
noids. Character education in school should have 
the privilege of full coéperation from medical in- 
spection and from physical education. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT. 
(Bureau of Education.) 

It is two decades since university extension 
work was begun in this country and now mil- 
lions of people, of all ages and of all classes, are 
seeking educational opportunities through the 
many courses provided by the different institu- 
tions. 

The report submitted by Dr. W. S. Bittner of 
Indiana University includes the Istory of the 


movement, the relation between the English and 
American movements, the war and educational 
extension, the Federal division, the essential 
elements of university extension, its extent, a 
directory of service and notes on the various 
state university divisions. 

University extension is a logical development 
of the new demand for universal education. It 
is the school of the people and has a definite 
place in the educational system of a democracy. 

—o 
THE LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL. 

The object of the evening courses of the 
Lowell Textile School is to give young men with 
ambition an opportunity to obtain instruction in 
all the branches of science that are allied to their 
daily work. The various courses are designed to 
bear directly upon the special line of work in 
which the student is engaged during the day. Any 
man having a common school education and the 
ambition to advance in his line may secure a 
broad and comprehensive training in the subjects 
which will help him to reach the goal of his 
ideals. The courses include cotton and_ wool 
manufacturing, weaving, textile design, mechan- 
ical drawing and an engineering course. 


THEODORE LAWRENCE DAVIS 

Dean Theodore Lawrence Davis, organizer 
and present chief executive of the College of Sec- 
retarial Science of Boston University, was a suc- 
cessful business man, associated with one of the 
leading banks of New Hampshire, when he had 
the vision which caused him to withdraw from 
the field of banking and formulate the plan which 


has given the Eastern States—Massachusetts in - 


particular—a new and, in many ways, a unique 
college for women. The Boston Transcript has 
referred to the College of Secretarial Science of 
Boston University as “one of the University’s 
most important divisions and probably the fastest 
growing college in New England.” The College 
was established in 1919. It now occupies a new 
educational plant in Boston’s Back Bay and has 
the hearty support of scores of New England’s 
leading business men. 

Already Dean Davis has nearly a thousand of 
the daughters of New England enrolled. He gives 
to each a course which will enable her to earn her 
own living, if need be; a course which will help 
the wealthy girl to manage intelligently her own 
personal business problems; in short, a kind of 
college program which many a young woman de- 
sired but could not find before Dean Davis’ plan 
was adopted by the trustees of Boston Univer- 
sity. 

We often hear of college professors answering 
the call of the business world. It is refreshing, 
now and then, to say a word about a business man 
who is willing to cast his lot with those who are 
educating America. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


Ignacio Pinazo, secretary of the exhibition of Spanish 
art at the Royal Academy, London, is reported as plan- 
ning to bring a collection of Spanish masterpieces valued 
at $40,000,000 to the United States. The exhibition will 
include Velasquez’s “Hand of an Ecclesiastic,” Murillo’s 
“Triumph of the Holy Eucharist,” Zurbaran’s “St. 
Igatius,” Herrera’s “St. Joseph,” and others of equal 
fame. 


On his return from a visit to South America, Bain- 
bridge Colby, Secretary of State of the Wilson adminis- 
tration, is quoted as saying in an address before the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science :— 

“We never can bring our relations to the peoples of 
Latin America to the point of intimacy, confidence and 
respect, until we realize that we must find the right 
psychological approach to Latin America. That means 
the correction of most of our assumptions and the studi- 
ous and open-minded appreciation of life in South 
America, intelligently considered. 

“The great barrier to American progress abroad is lan- 
guage,” Secretary Colby continued. “The people of the 
United States are not linguists. You can hold no con- 
verse with a man except in the terms of a common 
vocabulary. Business has not time for the interpreter, 
and no patience either. Until the utterly unfounded 
fallacy that English will carry you around the world is 
exploded, and until the men whom we send as representa- 
tives, either diplomatic, consular or commercial, to the 
countries of Latin America speak the beautiful tongue of 
the Spaniard or the Portuguese our progress will be halt- 
ing and disappointing. 

“Instead of being staggered by our economic strength, 
our rapidly expanding population, our unmistakable eco- 
nomic and financial authority in the world, they feel quite 
able to hold their own. Instead of envying us, I think 
it quite as true to say that there are many developments 
which they behold in this country which are unattractive, 
and even repellent, and from which they hope in some 
way or other to protect themselves.” 

The American who succeeds in the Latin American 
countries, said Mr. Colby, will be the man who assists 
them in the solution of their problems. 


Henry Holt and Company have published a new edi- 
tion of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac” and a new French 
reader, “Paris d’aujourd’hui,” by Professor Schoell of 
the University of Chicago. 

M. Louis Tesson, 369-A Tremont street, Boston, Mass., 
has developed a system for indicating the quality of 
vowels and consonants, silent letters, etc., typographicall,, 
and has in process several French textbooks employing 
his method. 

Teachers in a large Eastern city recently protested 
against “the foolish teaching of foreign languages to 
children who cannot read or write their own.” The great 
danger to modern language instruction in this country is 
the ill-advised attempt to extend it into the grades, where 
it is ineffective, if not positively harmful. American chil- 
dren must know English first. 


Trade with Latin America is increasing rapidly and now 
constitutes one-fourth of all the foreign commerce of the 
United States, said a statement issued at the Department 
of Commerce. 

Trade with Latin America in 1920 amounted to $3,378,- 
185,567, against $2,332,723,978 in 1919, a total increase of 


45 per cent. over any previous year. Value of exports 
increased 59 per cent. and imports 35 per cent. 

The book importing business conducted by Miss Harriet 
Wishnieff at 126 West 49th Street, New York City, has 
been taken over by Doubleday, Page and Company, and 
will be conducted under Miss Wishnieff's management as 
the Spanish Book Department of Doubleday, Page and 
Company, at 120 West 32d Street, New York City. As 
publishers of “La Revista del Mundo” (Spanish edition 
of “The World’s Work,” “Inter-America,”’ and “El Eco” 
(for Spanish classes) Doubleday, Page and Company 
have come strongly to the fore in the cultivation of better 
cultural relations between the Americas. 


The Spanish Bureau of the Institute of International 
Education, with the codperation of the Committee on 
Foreign Study and Travel of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, has issued an attractive booklet 
on the courses offered in Madrid this summer by the 
Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios. Full information on 
the courses, conditions, fees, etc., is given, and the booklet 
is charmingly illustrated. Information is also given with 
regard to the various trips arranged by the committee, 
which range in cost from $660 to $935; all of the trips 
include a stay in Madrid for the courses, but they vary 
from tours in Spain alone to trips which include the 
French battlefields, Switzerland, etc. Professor Joaquin 
Ortega, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, is in charge of the 
tours, and will gladly give further information. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published “A Spanish 
Reader,” by Hanssler and Parmenter. 

American exports to Spain increased 240 per cent. be- 
tween 1914 and 1919, according to a report on the grow- 
ing importance of the Spanish market recently issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


In a recent editorial the Washington Star says: 
“American salesmen sent to Latin America should be 
equipped not only with samples of the goods they have to 
offer, but with a command of the proper tongue in which 
to offer them. 

“And more than this. A command of that tongue will 
enable a man to talk not only business, but other things. 
It will enable him to qualify for discussions of politicat 
and social and literary subjects. He should know the 
people, and how to ‘get next’ to them; be familiar with 
the books they read; be in sympathy with their endeavors 
and able to follow and understand and applaud the 
progress they make. 

“It was in this way the English and the Germans built 
up their trade with Latin America before the World War. 
They sent to the scene representatives who arriving on the 
scene knew, or could easily find, their way around; who 
spoke ‘the language of the tribe,’ and lacked nothing to 
put them en rapport with their surroundings. Wee should 
take this leaf out of their books.” 


Professor Charles P. Wagner of the University of 
Michigan is in charge of a personally conducted “Span- 
ish Pilgrimage,” under the business management of the 
Temple Tours, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., whica 
will leave New York or Montreal on June 18, visiting 
Paris, the battlefields, most of Spain, spending four weeks 
in attendance on the summer courses at Madrid, and re- 
turning via Carcassonne, Nice, and Paris, reaching New 
York on September 5. Extensions to England and Scot- 
land may be arranged. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FAMOUS DAYS IN THE CENTURY OF INVEN- 
TION. By Gertrude L. Stone, Gorham, Maine, 
Normal School, and M. Grace Fickett, Westfield, Mass., 
Normal School. D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

Nothing is more fascinating with children in school or 


out than the miraclle of invention and we have never seen 
the stories of the great inventions better told for the read- 


ing of children than by Miss Stone and Miss Fickett, who 

make the biographical feature throb with the real life 

characteristics of the genius, struggles and triumphs of 
inventors. 

THE PROBLEM OF AMERICANIZATION. By 
Peter Roberts, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 

There are more than five million aliens in the United 
States, ninety-five per cent. of whom are kindly disposed 
to America. The remaining five per cent. comprise the 
radicals, whose souls are lashed by breezes of doctrines, 
emanating from continental Europe, writhing in the hand 
of doctrinaires who treat a starving and bankrupt patient. 
The radicals have a well-organized speaker’s bureau, a 
many-tongued press, and a fervency in attack which can- 
not be paralleled by any constructive and conserving 
agency interested in aliens. If Bolshevism and I. W. W.- 
ism are to be successfully combated, America needs a 
program of enlightenment, an army of volunteer work- 
ers, a wide-awake press, and a zeal for American democ- 
racy akin to apostolic fervor. The radicals have long had 
the right of way in communities made up of foreign- 
speaking peoples. We should match this with a propa- 
ganda of enlightenment as to what the principles of Ameri- 
can democracy are, how it operates, and what the pros- 
pects are for a successful future. Mr. Roberts tells pre- 
cisely how to meet the new need. 


MANUAL DE COMERCIO. By Professor M. Ro- 
mera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 276 pp. 

’ Sr. Romera-Navarro is a brilliant young Spanish writer, 
with an established reputation as scholar and critic. Dur- 
ing his stay in America he has been a leader among the 
native teachers of Spanish and he now holds an important 
post at the University of Pennsylvania. He has already 
produced a very successful textbook, “La América 
Espafiola,” adapted from his larger work published in 
Spain. The present volume is intended for use in Spanish 
courses with a commercial aim as well as for general in- 
formational purposes. The author has prepared forty- 
nine lessons dealing with the theory and practice of com- 
merce, including many forms for letters, commercial docu- 
ments, etc. Each lesson contains in addition to the Span- 
ish model a “cuestionario” for oral practice in the lan- 
guage and a “tema” for written composition dealing with 
the material previously presented. The volume contains 
the usual notes and vocabularies, a list of abbreviations, 
and an index. 

COLOMBA. By Prosper Mérimée. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. (Collection Gallia.) Cloth 
Frontispiece. 192 pp. 

The “Collection Gallia” is the French series cognate to 
“Everyman’s Library,” which jit resembles in many re- 
spects. The thirty-four volumes previously published in- 
clude works by Balzac, De Musset, Flaubert, La Fontaine, 
Constant, Saint-Simon, Bossuet, Pascal, Voltaire, Beau- 
marchais, and —among contemporary writers—Maurice 
Barrés, Léon Bourgeois, Faguet, and Huysmans. The 
volumes are clearly printed on opaque paper, each with a 
brief introduction. “Colomba,” a recent addition to the 


list, needs no recommendation to the French-reading pub-- 
lic of America. There is an interesting introduction by 
Augustin Filon and a brief bibliographical note. While 
there are several school editions of “Colomba,” pride in. 
having an edition without notes or vocabulary will no 
doubt make this volume attractive to lovers of French, 
and it will find a welcome from libraries as well. 
LIITALIA. By Ernest H. Wilkins, Ph. D., Litt. D.,. 
professor of Romance Languages in the University of 

Chicago, and Antonio Marinoni, M. A., professor of 

Romance Languages in the University of Arkansas. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. Illus- 

trated. 187 pp. 

The promise of the earlier volumes of the University of 
Chicago Italian Series is not belied in this splendid new 
elementary reader for students of Italian. The previous. 
publications in the series were a beginners’ book by Pro- 
fessor Wilkins, who is general editor of the series, and 
an edition of Giacosa’s “Tristi Amori” by Professors 
Altrocchi and Woodbridge. Editions of other  master- 
pieces are in preparation. The present book aims to give 
in easy Italian a rather comprehensive introduction to 
Italy and its greatness, past and present. Chapters are 
devoted, for example, to the geography, government, edu- 
cation, language, history, literature, art, music, science, 
industry, agriculture, and city and country life of Itaiy. 
The style is simple and clear-cut, the language, purest 
Tuscan. The book is beautifully printed, and it contains: 
a map and about a dozen excellent illustrations, mainly 
specimens of Italian art. A vocabulary is included. The 
pronunciation of every letter and the stress of every word 
are clearly shown by a system of typographical indication 
worked out by Professor Wilkins. The product of two 
experienced editors, one an American, the other of Ital- 
ian blood, both scholars and lovers of Italian culture, it 
is not surprising that “L’Italia” is such a satisfying, inter- 
esting book. It is an ideal reading text for first-year 
students. 


GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, ECONOMIC AND RE- 
GIONAL. By James F. Chamberlain. —Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
509 pp. 

This is a new scheme in textbook making. It 
heroic effort to make a geographical textbook with a five 
by seven-inch page. The prejudice against such a page 
has been too much for two notable attempts to float such 
a series, but the chances are that this prejudice has lost 
much of its tyranny and the advantages of such a page 
will get a better hearing. 

Even more heroic is the making of three complete 
books in one. There are 169 pages of admirable physi- 
cal geography treating more than 200 physical geography 
topics. 

There are 200 pages of vitalized industrial geography, 
unusually well planned, skilfully presented, artistically 
illustrated. Then there are 130 pages of United States 
regional geography, which meets the latest needs of a 
knowledge of our country. The only maps in the book 
are in this department. This is an interesting book both 
as an experiment and a demonstration. 


is an 


Oculists and Physici 
HAVE Seauttur re, Remedy 
utitu mary years before 
y offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. 


Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY®# 
REMEDY COMPANY. C 
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With the Phono-Song Course Records 
Children Learn to Sing 


The Phono-Song Course is presented Rote Songs, Type (or Study) Songs, 
in twenty-five double-disc records, pre- Sight-Reading Songs, Two-part Songs, 
pared under the supervision of Miss and Music Appreciation. ‘They are 
Mabel E. Bray, head of the Depart- intended to supp/ement the work of the 
ment of Music, State Normal School, music supervisor, by supplying in this 
Trenton, New Jersey. Thecourse pro- form what the teacher may not be able 
vides musical training for children in _ to do, and to provide a systematic and 
the first four gradesinschool,orathome. _ interesting course for schools having no 


There are six records for the First | Music supervision. . 
Grade, six for the Second Grade, six for In this course children will learn, 
the Third Grade, and seven for the first, 160 good songs; second, how to 
Fourth Grade. ‘‘place’’ their voices; third, to recognize 


These records include Rhythm — andclassify rhythm; fourth, the themes 
Games, Tone Games (Voice Training), of some of the best music. 


The songs in the Phono-Song 
Cc il b h th Teachers who are unable to secure 
ourse, all sung Dy singers with the school records locally may send orders 
pure light soprano voices essentially direct to the Educational Department, 
suited to children’s singing, are so Compe, 
graded that each new step follows the sa 


last in natural and logical order. 
The books to accompany these rec- 


ords are published by C. C. Birchard 
& Company, Boston, Mass., one book ¢ Fy 
for each cf the four grades. The os 
G 
ublishers also issue a Manual for 
leachers, giving a complete outline of Clip thts contin 
the course, and detailed direction for 'punedorkndalocieleeledodedtebeteden — 
teaching it. The musicinthe books is COLUMEIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
. . Educational Department, New York City 
printed just as the songs are recorded, Please send me the following literature: 
so that the teacher and pupils can 


Check subject desired.) 


The. Phono-Song Course (1) 
Columbia School follow as the records play. Cand Accompaniment Records O 
Grafonola ‘7 Children’s Record List O 
with Pushmobile A free pamphlet describing the Phono-Song 
fitted with lock and Course will be sent upon request ond O 


Reproducer, winding COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
,and turntable may 
So leched New York City 


Tither Oak or Mahogany. Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to phase 
ef school] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


7-9: Eighth Annual Convention of 
Schoolmen’s Week at _ University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Secretary of General Committee, 
Leroy A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Bloom- 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 
James H. Risley, superintendent 
of schools, Owensboro, 

MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Bureri 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4-6: Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham, 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

JULY. 

8-8: National Education Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 


ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY. Dr. T. W. 
Palmer, president of the Alabama 
Girls Technical Institute at Monte- 
vallo, and well known educator of 
the state, was unanimously elected 
president of the Alabama  Educa- 
tional Association at its recent meet- 
ing. 
Officers who will serve the organ- 
ization for the year are Dr. T. W. 
Palmer, Montevallo, president; Su- 
perintendent J. T. McKee, Florence, 
vice-president; Miss Clutie Blood- 
worth, Elba, second vice-president; 
L. E. Brown, Andalusia, third vice- 
president; Miss Lula Bradford, Bir- 
mingham, and J. Alex More, Jasner, 
executive committee for one  vear; 
Miss Mary Skinner, Talladega, T. W. 
Smith, Birmingham, for two years; 
and E. M. Shackelford, Troy, and 
Frank L. Grove, Mobile, three years. 

The resolutions committee reported 
several resolutions which were 
adopted by the house. A_ resolution 
was introduced from the floor by J. 
C. Ford commending the steps taken 
by Montgomery county looking to- 
wards issuance of county school 
bonds for school building purposes 
and authorizing the finance commit- 
tee of the association to investigate 
laws of other states in regard to this 
and urge legislation to permit rural 
districts of Alabama to issue bonds 
for acquirement of the needed prop- 
erty or construction of  buildines 
needed by or for the schools. This 
resolution was adopted. 

Another resolution was that en- 
dorsing the policv and purpose of the 
Smith-Towner hill, proposing na- 
tional aid for education, the associa- 
tion believing that richer sections of 
the National Union should assist in 


giving equal education for all the 
people. Dr. J. W. Abercrombie, 
head of the state department of edu- 
cation, rose to discuss this measure 
and expressed his decided approval 
of the Smith-Towner bill. 

The association went on record as 
recognizing the fact that good roads 
and good schools go hand in hand 
and therefore consolidation of rural 
schools was endorsed with a “com- 
plete endorsement of all legal and 
equitable measures looking to the 
construction of a state and county 
highway system.” 


ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. Passage of the 
appropriation bill for the state de- 
partment of education will make pos- 
sible. when it is approved by the gov- 
ernor, completion of the work of ob- 
taining from the 1920 census records 
in Washington the name and address 
of practically every illiterate person 
fifteen years of age or over in the 
state. The names of the illiterates in 
thirty-nine of the seventy-five coun- 
ties already have been obtained and, 
according to Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction J. L. Bond, the names 
of those in other counties will be ob- 
tained as soon as possible after the 
a appropriation is available on 
uly 1. 

In the meantime, according to Su- 
perintendent Bond, work among the 
illiterates whose names already have 
been listed, will be begun and the 
work started two years ago under the 
state illiteracy commission increased 
in scope. During the past two vears 
between 400 and 500 schools of illiter- 
ates were operated in the — state, the 
instruction being given free by volun- 
teer teachers from public schools. 
Some of these were daylight schools, 
but for the most part the teaching was 
done at night and in many instances 
were termed “Moonlight Schools” 
from the fact that in rural districts 
thev were in session only during the 
part of the lunar month when the 
moon was large and bright enough to 
permit the students to make their way 
to and from school easily. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The Business 
Night School of the District of Co- 
lumbia has grown rapidly from a 
small attendance to a point where as 
many as 2,500 persons, many of them 
adults, are pupils. It has represented 
among the latter every nation in the 
world and every state in the union. 
“Self betterment” is the slogan of 
this school. The school is conducted 
six nights in the week, and it has 170 
classes. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Erection of five junior 
high schools in order that the “six- 
three-three’”’ plan may be adopted in 
the Atlanta public school system—that 
is, six grades in the grammar schools, 
three grades in the junior high 
schools and three grades in the senior 
high schools—is unanimously favored 
by the board of education. 

Definite action is being withheld, 
however, pending an educational sur- 
vey of the city by experts. The sur- 
vey was directed by the board and the 
school committee of the Bond Com- 
mission. 

ATLANTA. The faculty of the 
girls’ high school in a strong state- 
ment recently issued protest against 
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merging the present high schools into 
two large cosmopolitan and co-edu- 
cational. schools. They claim that 
when an institution of learning like 
the girls’ high school is stripped of its 
individuality its usefulness is  sacri- 
ficed. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. In arranging the pro- 
gram of courses to be given in the 
School of Education at the University 
of Chicago during the coming Sum- 
mer Quarter, the needs of superinten- 
dents and principals have been espe- 
cially considered. Three groups of 
courses have been included: Informa- 
tional courses; courses which provide 
training in experimental, _ statistical, 
and historical methods of solving 
school problems; and advanced 
courses in educational research. 

Among the courses provided are the 
following: Introductory Survey 
Course in Administration, Superin- 
tendent E. E, Lewis and Dr. Carter 
Alexander; An Advanced Survey 
Course of Administrative Problems, 
Dr. J. F. Bobbitt; Public School 
Finance, Professor H. C. Morrison; 
The Administration and Supervisiom 
of High Schools, Dr. George S., 
Counts; The Junior College, Dr. L. 
V. Koos; The Junior High School, 
Superintendent Paul C. Stetson and 
Dr. L. V. Koos; The Administration 
and Supervision of Elementary 
Schools, Dr. William S. Grav; In- 
dustrial Education, Assistant Profes- 
sor E. T. Filbev; Vocational Guid- 
ance, Professor James W. Clarson; 
and the Psychology of Elementary 
and of Secondary Education. Direc- 
tor Charles H. Judd. 

KANSAS. 

The nucleus of an open country 
consolidation in Geary county ter 
miles from Alta Vista, the nearest 
town, was formed recently when four 
districts with a valuation of one mil- 
lion dollars voted for consolidation. 
The territory for the proposed con- 
solidation includes four more dis- 
tricts which will bring the valuation 
to two and one quarter million dol- 
lars. The school plant will have to 
be built from the ground up. Mrs. 
Nora Clark is the sunerintendent of 
the Geary county schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Dr. Ernest Fox 
Nichols has beef chosen president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Nichols was _ president 
of Dartmouth College from 19-1916, 
and for the following four years pro- 
fessor of physics at Yale. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin. who 
died January 15, 1920. 

DEDHAM. At a recent town meet- 
ing $200,000 was appropriated for 
the erection of a new school to re- 
place the Avery Grammar _ School 
destroyed by fire in Januarv. The 
meeting also appropriated $190,000 
for, the general exnenses of the 
school department, including an item 
of $11,000 for teachers’ salary in- 
creases. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The International Kin- 
dergarten Convention will be held in 
Detroit May 2-6. 

Besides local speakers such promi- 
nent educators as the following will 
participate :— 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Professor Patty Hill, Teachers 
College, New York. 

Professor McMurry. 
College, New York. 

Julia Wade Abbott—Specialist in 
Kindergarten Education, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Nina C. Vandewalker, Specialist in 
Kindergarten Education, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Detroit Art Teachers Club at 
a recent meeting elected officers as 
follows: President, Albert C. Arm- 
strong, Eastern high school;  vice- 
president, Miss Elsie Duncan. Joyce 
intermediate; recording secretary, 
Miss Lily E. Goodhew, assistant 


Teachers 


supervisor; corresponding secretary, 
Harold Young, Western high; treas- 
urer, Miss Virginia Jackson, North- 
eastern high school. 

Miss Lillian Newman, Teachers 
College, chairman of activities com- 
mittee, has appointed leaders for 
groups desiring to work in the vari- 
ous art crafts. 

Batik, Miss Gwendolyn Watson. 

Stage craft. Miss Ada Whitney. 

Pottery, Albert C. Armstrong. 

The groups in batik and stage craft 
will meet on Tuesday evenings at 
Northwestern high school. The group 
in pottery will meet at Eastern high 
school on Thursday evenings. 


NEW JERSEY. 

UNION. There was recently dedi- 
cated in the town of Union a school 
building which cost upwards of $500,- 
000 and accommodates 1,400 pupils. It 
has been named the Roosevelt School. 

It is three stories in height and con- 
tains all told fifty-three rooms. It 
contains thirty-one regular  class- 
rooms, and other rooms are as fol- 
lows: auditorium and gymnasium 
(combined), offices of medical inspec- 
tor, nurses and dental clinic, manual 
training and domestic science depart- 
ments (domestic science department 
has a separate model dining room 
and bedroom), storage rooms for 


DAYTON, OHIO 


and 8th grades. 


N. J., etc., etc. 


lasting results. Easy to teach. 


| 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE STATE OF INDIANA 
AKRON, OHIO 


Have just adopted for exclusive use 
during the next five years 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND GOVERNMENT 


“Every history teacher will thank her principal 
who orders this book,” says District Superintendent 
E. W. Stitt of New York City. Revised to 192]. 7th 


Among other adoptions are: New York City, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Dayton, Toledo, New London, Bayonne, Duluth, 
Wilkes Barre, Madison, N. J., Hanover, N. H., 
Syracuse, St. Joseph, Mo., Akron, York, Pa., 
Winchester, Mass., Rochester, Youngstown, Dover, 


HORACE MANN READERS 


| A reading method that gives quick, definite and 
upils develop the 
power to think and read independently from the 
beginning. These books are filled with inspiring 
literature which stimulates love of good reading. 
The Teacher's Manualsclearly and fully explain each 
step of each day’s lesson for the first three years. 


2000 Adoptions stretch from coast to coast 


Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic Series 


READY THIS MONTH 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Troy, Newark, 


The New New England 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor of the Journal of Education 


A new lecture by A. E. Winship 
that puts the “New” into New 
England and shows how she is 
coming across educationally. New 
England is making rapid strides 
in school work, but she can go 
still further. 


For dates, address 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 BEACON STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


8 Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 
225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 

Send for circular and registration form free. 


books, etc. on each floor, teachers’ any single district may receive 1s 
rest room, teachers’ dining room, limited to $3,500, and the money 1s 
stock room, principal’s office with to be distributed under direction of 


the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Other appropriations recommended 
for passage by the house in commit- 
tee of the whole included a deficiency 
of $100,000 for A. and M. College, 
$400,000 for new buildings at A. and 
M. College, $275,000 for a pharmacy 
building at the University of Okla- 
homa, and $85,000 for additions and 
completions to buildings at Okla- 
homa College for Women at Chick- 
asha. 

The appropriation of $517,000 rec- 
ommended recently is to be distrib- 
uted among districts that have taxed 
themselves to the constitutional limit 
of fifteen mills for schools and still 
are unable to maintain a nine-months 


SCHOOL school. 
MASS. — — 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


This state while second only to 
New York in money expended for 
educational purposes is listed as 
twenty-six in educational matters. It 
is for the purpose of increasing the 
efficiency of educational work that 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan is sponsoring 
the school appropriation bill. 

Salient points of the school appro- 
priation bill are “a more equitable 
disposition of the state school fund 
and raising the standard of quali- 


separate office for clerk, sewing room, 
and a modern kindergarten with its 
own entrance and separate play-yard. 


OKLAHOMA. 
The legislature has recently recom- 
mended $317,000 for emergency state 
aid to public schools. The amount 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer. 
cial department of the high schoo) 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


STATE __ NORMAL 

ERIDGEWATER, 
Course for teachers in Junior Hie’ 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princips' 


N =w HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS. 1466 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 35th year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, 
recreational and playground _ work. 
Appointment Bureau, Dormitories. 
12 buildings. Enclosed campus. 
Camp on Sound with ‘assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 


NewStyleClass Ring 


New and unique de- 

SiS ei sign in clase ring. $] 75 fications of teachers.” The bill does 
Barret Sterling Silver, any : not, however, provide any means for 
raising the fund of $12,000,000 which 


would be reqhired every two years, 
but leaves the financing to the state 


and initials. Order by No.SC10, 
Special t ers iy made. 
service. Write today for our kiet of emblem rings and 3 
pins for schools and classes. Splendid array of designs. Jecislature. Under this bill the state 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 53 BroadSt.Providence,R.L yi} pay fifty per cent. of the salaries 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 
Palmer Method Spellers 


‘Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 

Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
study in spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 

Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate the eeateneey pescees of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 
pression. Words used have en carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 
tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 

In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced Fn are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penman- 
ship. Write our nearest office for further information. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 


A PAGEANT OF PILGRIMS 


By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


Author of Pageants and Pageantry, A Pageant of the League of Free 
Nations, etc, 
Suitable for graduation exercises in high and grammar schools. Plays 


one hour and fifteen minutes. Choruses, interpretive dances and episodes 
showing The Departure from Scrooby, The Landing, First Treaty with In- 
dians, First Thanksgiving Day and the Coming of the Ship Fortune, all 
setting forth the historical story of the Pilgrims and interpreting the vital 


significance of their ideals and actions to all mankind. 
At the recent International Council in Boston, Jordan Hall was 
twice filled to capacity the same evening’ to witness this splendid 


pageant—hundreds of people holding their places in the outside line for 
over an hour not to miss the second presentation. 
Price 75 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


14 BEACON STREET 19 WEST JACKSON STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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of teachers in fourth-class school dis- 
tricts. 


HARRISBURG. The Harrisburg 
School District has enjoyed consider. 
able prominence during the Past year 
due to the type of teachers’ salary 
schedule which the Board adopted 
last year. The Harrisburg schedule 
is the result of an exhaustive study 
on the part of a committee of teach- 
ers of the Harrisburg Teachers’ 
League, representing all of the vari- 
ous teaching groups. 


The basic principles upon which 
the schedule is constructed are as 
follows :— 


1. That positions to which men 
and women are eligible should carry 
with them equal pay regardless of sex 

2. That salaries should be depend- 
ent upon education. experience, and 
the character of the certificate held 
rather than upon mere position, 

3. That special self-improvement 
should lead to prompt and substantial 
reward. 

4. That retention in service or 
salary advancement should be depend- 
ent upon the rendering of service 
that is at least “satisfactory.” 

This plan has been adopted by 
Denver, Col., Richmond, Va.. Port- 
land, Ore., Beloit, Wis. and Johns- 
town, Pa. The board of education 
of the State of Minnesota has pro- 
posed a state-wide schedule embody- 
ing the same features. : 


VERMONT. 


After much debate the House of 
Representatives ordered to a_ third 
reading H. 338, providing for the 
erection, equipment and maintenance 
of a dairy building at the University 
of Vermont, at Burlington, with 
amendments carrying an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the erection and 
equipment of the building, and $25,000 
a year for maintenance. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


MANILA. Dr. Guy Potter Benton 
of New York, former president of 
the University of Vermont, was 
elected president of the University of 
the Philippines today at a salary of 
$15,000 annually and an allowance of 
$1,500 for house rent. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 
Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
— weekly at Boston, for April 1, 
State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a Justice of 
the Peace in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry R. French, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, 
and that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 

Laws and Regulations, to wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:— 
Publisher, New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
2 That the owners are :— 
A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 
35 Pleasant St., Waltham. Mass. 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St.,. West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St.,. West Lynn, Mass. 
3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities, are :— 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St.. West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 
26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
nears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustees is 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 4th day of April, 1921. 
CHARLES H. LUTTON, 
Justice of the Peace. 
Mv commission expires November 
&, 1923. 


The Five Biggest 


_The five largest high schools in the 
United States reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Education in 1917-19 are:— 
(1) Polytechnic Evening high 
school (for boys), Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 8,440. 
(2) Commercial high school (for 
boys), Brooklyn, N. Y.; 7,508. 
_ Morris high school (cneduca- 
tional), New York, N. Y.; 6,133. 
(4) Washington Irving high school 
(for girls), New York, N. Y.; 5,785. 
(5) Stuyvesant high school (for 
boys), New York, N. Y.: 5,325. 
The five largest universities are:— 
(1) New York University, 11,237. 
(2) University of California, 9,435. 
(3) University of Michigan, 8,255. 
(4) Columbia University, 8,069. 
(5) University of Illinois, 8,052. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


“WHICHEVER is chapest,’? the immigrant replied, when to his call “Groton,” the 
agent asked, “Groton, Mass., or Groton, N. ¥.?"' You know people 
who buy everything that way, even clothes, and who look it. Not economical, of course, 
for they are never well dressed. Wise people learn to buy good goods of reliable merchants 
at a fair price and get their money’s iS easy to register for nothirg—there are 
worth. So of teachers’ agencies. It hundreds of agencies that invite you. For 
38 years our agency has charged two dollars and got it. But it has rendered service. 
Schools come to it for teachers, select on its recommendation, not seldom entrust the 
choice to it. It does not flood you with notices of vacancies it has happencd to 
hear of, but collects Pe of your capability, and when it is CHAPEST s 
asked to recommend and you fit puts you in. To pay two dollars is . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,cricado 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
‘an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo., 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
_ Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN C s AGENCY Schools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachere and has filled hur- 


j dreds of high grade positions (u 
$5,000) with excellent 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © pitting, Boston. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY agency 
erior people. We 
Sih and Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. ¥. 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY 
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% The instruments of the orchestra 


| by sight, sound, and sto | 
| A constructive aid for teaching music | 
! in the schools | | 
This plan of orchestral instrument study | 
| consists of: 


18 charts (14” x 22”), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail; 


Two Victor doubie-face records (Nos. 
35670 and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), 
which give the tone color of every instru- 
ment in appropriate excerpts; 


A handbook, giving full description and 
history of the instruments and their uses 
by composers. 


These three units together offer for the —— 
first time in the history of public school VIOLONCELLO 
music a practical means for the complete 
study of the instruments of the orchestra 


by sight, sound, and story. | 
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